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INTEODUCTION 


Jonathan Swift was bom in 1667, om tho 30th of 
Nov(nnl)or. His father was a Jonathan Swift, sixtli 
of th(5 ton sons of the Rev. Thomas Swift, vicar of 
Goodrich, near Ross, in Herefordshire, who had 
married Elizabeth Dryden, niece to the poet Dryden’s 
jiifrandfather. Jonathan Swift married, at Leicester, 
Abigail Erick, or Herric^k, who was of the family that 
had given to England Robert Herrick, tho poet. As 
their oldest brother, Godwin, was prospering in 
Ireland, four other Swifts, Dryden, William, Jonathan, 
and Adam, all in turn found their way to Dublin. 
Jonathan was admitted an attorney of the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, and was appointed by tho Benchers to the 
office of Steward of the King’s Inns, in January, 1666. 
Ho died in April, 1667, leaving his widow with an 
infant daughter, Jane, and an unborn child. 

Swift was bom in Dublin seven months after his 
father’s death. His mother after a time returned 
to her own family, in Leicester, and tho child was 
added to the household of his uncle, Godwin Swift, 
who, by his four wives, became father to ton sons of 
his own and four daughters. Godwin Swift sent his 
neplu^w to Kilkenny School, where he had William 
Congreve among his schoolfellows. In April, 16B2, 
Swift was (uitored at Trinity College as pensioner, 
logether with his cousin Thomas, son of his uncle 
Tliomas. That cousin Thomas afterwards became 
rector of Putteiiham, in Surrey. Jonathan Swift 
graduated as B.A. at Dublin, in February, 1686, and 
remained in Trinity College for another three years. 
H <4 was ready to proceed to M.A. when his uncle 
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Godwin became insane. The troubles of 1689 also 
caused the closing of the University, and Jonathan 
Swift went to Leicester, wliore moth(*r and son took 
counsel together as to future possibilities of life. 

The reiired statesman. Sir William Tem])le, at Moor 
Park, near Farnham, in Surrey, was in liigln^st esteem 
■with the new King and tJie leadt'rs of the Revolution. 
His father, as Master of the Irish Rolls, had been a 
friend of Godwin Swift’s, and with his wife Swift’s 
mother could claim cousinship. After some months, 
therefore, at Lei<*<\ster, Jonathan Swift, aged twenty- 
two, went to Moor Park, and entered Sir William 
Temple’s liousehohl, doing services with the (expectation 
of advancement through his intiuence. Tlie advance- 
ment ho desired was in the Church. Wluui Swift went 
to Moor Park lie found in its household a cliild six or 
seven years old, daughter to Mrs. Johnson, who was 
tnisted servant and companion to Lady Gifford, Sir 
William Temple’s sisbir. With this little Esther, 
aged seven. Swift, aged twenty-two, became a play- 
fellow and helpt^r in her studies. He liroke his 
English for her into what he called their “ little 
language,” that was part of the samo ])layful kindli- 
ness, and ])assed into tlndr after-life. In July, 1692, 
with Sir William Tcunple’s hidp, Jonathan Swift com- 
menced M.A. in Oxford, as of Hart Hall. In 1694, 
Swift’s ambition having Immmi thwarted by an offcT of 
a clerkship, of .C120 a ytvir, in tlu^ Irish Rolls, he 
broke from Sir William Tiunple, took orders, and 
obtained, through otlier intiuence, in January, 1695, 
th* small prebimdary of Kilroot, in the north of 
Ireland. He w’as there for about a year. Close by, in 
Belfast, was an old colh'ge friend, mimed Waring, who 
had a sister. Swift was captivated by Miss Waring, 
called her Varina, and would have b(H?omo engaged to 
marry her if she had not ffinchcMl from (uigagiumuit 
with a young clergyman whoso income was but a 
hundred a year. 
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But Sir William Tomplo had missed Jonathan Swifi 
from Moor Park. Differences wore forgotten, and, 
Swift, at Ills wish, went haek. Tliis was in 16,96, 
when liis little iminl, Esther Johnson, was fifteen. 
Swift said of her, “ I knew her from six years old, and 
Jiad sonuj share in her education, by directing what 
books slie should read, and per{)etually instructing her 
ill the x)rincii)les of honour and virtue, from which she 
never swerved in any one action or moment of her life. 
She was sickly from lier childhood until about the ago 
of fiftc'cn ; but then grew into iierfect health, and was 
then look(Hl upon as one of the most beautiful, grace- 
ful, and agreeable young women in London, only a 
little too iat. Her hair was blacker than a raven, 
and (5 very feature of her face in perfection.” This 
was the St(?lla of Swift’s after-life, the one woman to 
whom his whole love was given. But side by side 
Avith the slow growth of his knowledge of all she was 
for him, was the slow growth of his conviction that 
attaerks of giddiiu'ss and dc*afncs8, which first came 
wIkmi lie was twcuity, and recurred at times throughout 
Jiis life, were signs to bo associated with that which ho 
regarded as the curse upon his life. His end would 
be liki^ his uncle Godwiirs. It was a curse transmis- 
sible to children, but if he desired to keep the influence 
his genius gave him, ho could not tell the wwld why 
hi* ret'used to marry. Only to Stella, who remained 
uiimarrieil for his sake, and gave her life to him, could 
all be known. 

Itoturiied to Moor Park, Swift wrote, in 1697, the 
“ Battle of the Books,” as well as the “ Tale of the Tiib,” 
with which it was ])ublished seven years afterwards, in 
ITO-t. Perrauli and others had been battling in 
France o\^er the relative merits of Ancient and Modern 
Writers. The debate had spread to England. On 
behalf of the Ancients, stress was laid by Temple on 
the letters of Pluvliiris, tyrant of Agrigentum. Wotton 
replied to Sir William for the Moderns. The Hon. 
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Cliarlos Bf>yle, of Clirist Church, published a new 
edition of tho Epistles of Phalaris, with translation of 
the Greek text into LatiTi. Dr. Bentley, the King’s 
Librarian, iniblishod a “ Dissertation on the Epistles 
of Phalaris,” denying their value, and arguing that 
Phalaris did not write them. Christ Church replied 
through Charles Boyle, with “ Dr. Bentley’s Disscirta- 
tioii on the i^Spistles of Phalaris examined.” Swift 
entered into the war with a light hc^art, and matched 
the Ancients in defending them for th(» amusement of 
his patron. His incidental argument between the 
Spider and the Bee has provided a catch-phrase, 
“ Sweetness and Light,” to a combatant of Latcu* times. 

Sir William Temple died on the 27th of January, 
1699. Swift then became chaplain to Lord Berkeley 
in Dublin Castle, and it was as a litth^ suri)ris(^ to 
Lady Berkeley, who liked him to read to her Robert 
Boyle’s “ Meditations,” that Swift wrote the “ Medi- 
tation on a Broomstick.” In ^February, lie 

obtained from Lord Bcukeley tlie vicarages of Laracor 
with the living of Rathln'ggan, also in the diocese of 
M(^ath. In the beginning of 1701 Esther Johnson, 
to whom Sir William Temple luvd becpieathed a lease- 
hold farm in Wicklow, came with an elder friend. 
Miss Dingley, and settled in Laracor to lx? lu'ar Swift. 
During one of ^ tlie visits to London, made from 
Laracor, Swift atbicked tlie false pretemsions of astro- 
logers by that prediction of tho death of Mr. Partridge, 
a prophetic almanac maker, of which he de.scrib(Ml 
tltt Accomplishment so cUxirly that Partridge IumI 
mu#h ado to get credit for bcung aliv»^ 

Tlie lines addressed to Sbdla .s])cak for themselves. 
“Cadtmus and Vanessa” was meant, as ]>olite and 
courteous admonition to Miss Hestesr Van Homrigh, a 

a lady in whom green-sickness seems to have pro- 
devotion to Swift in forms that embarrassed 
him, and with which ho did not well know how to deal. 

H. M. 



THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER 


This discoiirso, as it is iiiiquest i()iial)ly of tla* samts 
aiitlior, so it seems to iiave Ixurn written a))oiit tlm 
same time, with “ The Tale of a Tub ; ” I moan tbo 
year 1697, when the famous dispute was on foot about 
ancient and modern learning. The controversy took its 
rise from an essay of Sir William Temple’s ui)on that 
subject ; wliich was answered by W. Wotton, B.D.'^ith 
an api)eiidix by Dr. Bentley, endeavouring to destroy 
the crtMlit of JEsop and Phalaris for authors, whom Sir 
William Temple had, in the essay before mentioned, 
higldy commended. In that appendix the doctor falls 
hard upon a new edition of Phalaris, put out by tlie 
Honourable Charles Boyle, now Earl of Orrery, to which 
Mr. Boyle replied at largo with groat learning and wit; 
and the Doctor voluminously rejoined. In this dispi ‘;o 
the town highly resented to see a person of Sir Wifliam 
Temple’s character and merits roughly used by the two 
rovoreiid gentlemen aforesaid, and witliout any maimer 
of provocation. At length, there appearing no end of 
tbo quarrel, our author tells us that the BOOKS in St. 
James’s Library, looking upon themselves as parties 

a*~7G 
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principally concerned, took up the controversy, and 
came to a decisive battle ; but the manuscript, by the 
injury of fortune or weather, being in several places 
imperfect, we cannot learn to which side the victory 
fell. 

I must warcL the reader to beware of applying to 
persons what is here meant only of books, in the most 
litoral sense. So, when Virgil is mentioned, wo are not 
to understand the person of a famous poet called by 
that name ; but only certain sheets of paper bound up 
in leather, containing in print the works of the said 
poet : and so of the resti 



THE PEEPACE OP THE AUTHOE 


Satire is a sort of ^lass wlicroin bolioldcrs do 
generally discover everybody’s face but their own ; 
whicli is tile chief reason for that kind reception it 
meets with in the world, and that so very few are 
offended with it. But, if it should happen otherwise, 
the danger is not great ; and I liavo learned from long 
experience never to ax)j)rohond mischief from those un- 
derstandings I liavo 1 x 5011 able to jirovoke : for anger 
and fury, though tliey add strengtli to the sinews of the 
body, yet are found to relax those of the mind, and to 
render all its efforts feeble and impotent. 

Tliero is a brain that will endure but one scumming; 
hit the owner gather it with discretioiv and manage his 
little stock with husbandry ; but, of all thmgs, let liim 
beware of bringing it under the lash of his bettors, 
because that will make it all bubble up into imper- 
tinence, and he will find no new supply. Wit without 
knowledge being a sort of cream, wliich gathers in a 
night to tlio top, and by a skilful hand may be soon 
whii)j>ed into froth ; but once scummed away, what 
appears underneath will bo fit for nothing but to bo 
thrown to the hogs. 




A J'’IJLL^AND TinjE ACCOITNT 


OF TUB 

BATTLE FOUGHT LAST 

BETWEEN THE 

ANCIENT AND THE MODERN BOOKS 

IN SAINT JAMES’S LIBRARY. 


Whoever oxaiuiiies, with duo circumspection, into 
the annual records of time, will find; it roniarkod that 
War is the cliild of Pride, and Pride tl ie daughter of 
Riches — the former of which assertions may bo soon 
grant(*d, but one cannot so easily subscribe to the latter; 
for Prid e is nearly related to Beggar y and Want, either 
by father or mother, and sometimes J)y both : and, to 
apeak naturally, it very seldom happens among men to 
fall out when all have enough ; invasioiis usually tra- 
velling from north to south, that is to say, from poverty 
to plenty. The most ancient and natural grounds of 
fpiarrels are lust and avarice ; whicli, i hough we may 
allow to be l)rethreu, or collateral branches of j)ride, 
are certainly the issues of want. For, to speak in the 
phrase of writers upm |)olitic8, wo may observe in the 
x’^ublic of dogs, which in its original seems to bo an 
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ol*'j(^o'many, tliat tho whole state is^vor in 
the profoiindoat pca^ a^tlSr a full meal ; and that civil 
broils arise atnong them when it happens for one groat 
bone to be seized on by some leading dog, who either di- 
vides it among the few, and then it falls to an oligarchy, 
or keeps it to himself, and then it runs up to a tyranny. 
The sam# reasoning also holds place among them in 
those dissensions wtj l)ehold upon a turgescency in any 
of their females. For the right of possession lying in 
common (it being impossible to (establish a property in 
so delicate a case), jealousies and suspicions do so 
abound, that tho whole commonwealth of that street is 
reduced to a manifest state of war, of every citizen 
against every citizen, till some one of more courage, 
conduct, or fortune than tho rest seizes and enjoys tho 
prize: upon which naturally arises plenty of lieart- 
buniing, and envy, and snarling against the happy dog. 
Again, if wo look upon any of these republics engaged 
in a foreign war, either of invasion or defence, we shall 
find the same reasoning will serve as to the grounds and 
occasions of each ; and that poverty or want, in some 
degree or other (whether real or in opinion, which 
makes no alteration in tho case), has a great share, as 
well as pride, on the part of tho aggressor. 

Now wlioever will please to take this scheme, end 
either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual state or 
commonwealth of learning, will soon discover the first 
ground of disagreement between the two great parties 
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at this time in arms, and may form just conclusions 
upon the merits of either cause. But the issue or 
events of this war are not so easy to conjecture at ; for 
the pr(\scnt quarrel is so inflamed by the warm heads of 
either faction, and the xjretensions somewhere or otlier 
so exorbitant, as not to admit the least ovtirtures of ac- 
commodation. This quarrel first began, as I have 
lu'ard it atfirnuHl by an old dweller in the neighbour- 
iiood, about a small spot of ground, lying and being 
upon one of the two tops of the hill Parnassus ; the 
highest and largest of which had, it seems, been time 
out of mind in quiet possession of certain tenants, called 
the Amdents ; and the other was held by the Modems. 
But these disliking their X)re8ent station, sent certain 
ambassadors to the Ancients, complaining of a groat 
nuisance ; liow the height of that part of Parnassus 
quite sx)oilcd the prospect of theirs, especially towards 
tlie east ; and therefore, to avoid a war, ofPered them 
the choice of this alternative, either that the Ancients 
would x)h?aso to remove themselves And their effects 
down to the lower summit, which the Modems would 
graciously surrondor to them, and advance into their 
l)lace ; or else the said Ancients will give leave tg tho 
Moderns to come with shovels and mattocks, and level 
the said hill as low as they shall think it convenient. 
To which the Ancient-s made answer, how little they ex- 
I)ected such a message as this from a colony whom they 
had admitted, out of their own free grace, to so near a 
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neighbourhood. That, as to their own seat, they wore 
aborigines of it, and therefore to talk with them of a 
removal or surrender was a language they did not under- 
stand. That if the height of the hill on their side 
shortened the prospect of the Modems, it was a disad- 
vantage they could not help ; but desired them to con- 
sider whether that injury (if it be any) wore not largely 
recompensed by the shade and slielter it afforded tliom. 
That as to the levelling or digging down, it was either 
folly or ignorance to propose it if they did or did not 
know how that side of tlie hill was an entire rock, which 
would break their tools and hearts, without any damage 
to itself. That they would therefore advise tlie Moderns 
rather to raise tlieir own side of tlie hill than di’eam of 
pulling down that of the Ancients ; to the former of 
which they would not only give licence, but also largely 
contribute. All this was rejected by the Modems with 
much indignation, wlio still insisted upon one of the 
two expedients ; and so this difference broke out into a 
long and obstinate war, maintained on the one part by 
resolution, and by the courage of certain leaders and 
allies; but, on the other, ])y the greatness of their 
iiunal)or, upon all d<*l‘eats affording continual rec^ruits. 
In this quarrel whole )-ivulcis of ink have betui ex- 
hausted, and the vinileiice of lx)th parties enormously 
augmented. Now, it must bo liore understood, that 
ink is the great missive weapon in all battles of the 
learned, which, conveyed through a sort of engine 
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called a quill, iiifiiiito numbers of Ibeso are darted 
at the enemy by the valiant on each side*, witli equal 
skill and violence, as if it were an engagement of 
X)orcuj)ines. This malignant liquor was compounded, 
by the engineer who invented it, of two ingnidients, 
which are, gall and coi>pora8 ; by its bitterness and 
venom to suit, i:i some degree, as well as to foment, the 
genius of tlie combatants. And as the Grecians, after 
an engagement, when they could not agree about the 
victory, were wont, to set up trophies on both sides, the 
beaten party being content to be at tlie same expense, 
to keep it8(*lf in connlenaiice (a laudable and ancient 
cusloni, liappily revived of lab' in the art of war), so 
the learned, aftc'.r a sharp and bloody dispute, do, on 
both sides, hang out their trophies too, whichever 
comes by the worst. Tliese trophies have largely in- 
scril)od on them the merits of the cause ; a full impar- 
tial account of such a Battle, and how the victory fell 
clearly to the party that set them up. They are known 
to the ^vorld under several names ; as disputes, argu- 
ments, rejoinders, brief considerations, answers, replies, 
remarks, rt'tlections, objections, confutations. For a 
vtwy few days they an? AxcmI iq) all in public pljfOes, 
idtlier by tJiemseJves or tlnur represi'idatives, for pas- 
sengers to gaze at; whence the chiefest and largest 
are removed to certain magazines they call libraries, 
there to remain in a quarter purposely assigned them, 
and thenceforth begin to be called books of controversy. 
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In those books is wonderfully instilled and preserved 
the spirit of each warrior while ho is alive ; and after 
his death his soul transmij^rates thither to inform 
them. This, at least, is the more common opinion ; but 
I believe it is wiih libraries as with other cemeteries, 
where some p^iilosophers affirm that a certain spirit, 
which they call hrutum hominis, hovers over the 
monument, till the body is cornipted and turns to dust 
or to worms, but then vanishes or dissolves ; so, w(^ 
may say, a restless spirit haunts over every book, till 
dust or worms liave seized upon it — which to some may 
hajipeii in a fc^w days, but to others later — and thcTO- 
foro, books of controversy being, of all others, haunted 
by the most disorderly sxnrits, have always been con- 
fined in a sei)arato lodge from the rest, and for f(*a.r of 
a mutual violence against each other, it was thought 
prudent by our ancestors to bind them to the peace 
witli strong iron chains. Of which invention the 
original occasion was this : When the works of Scotus 
first came out, they were carried to a certain library, 
and had lodgings apiwinted them ; but tliis author was 
no sooner settled than he went to visit his master 
Aristotle, and tliere both concerted together to seize 
Plato by main force, and turn him out from his ancient 
station among the divines, where he had ^jeaccably 
dwelt near eight hundred years. The attempt suc- 
ceeded, and the two usuri)ers have reigned ever since 
in his stead; but, to maintain quiet for the future, it 
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waa decreed that all polemics of the larger size should 
be hold fast with a chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries 
might certainly have boon pr(i^5orv(^d if a now species 
of controversial Ixjoks had not arisen of late years, 
instinct with a more malignant sp7fit,^from the war 
above mcntioncjd lu*twcen the learned about the higher 
summit of Parnassus. 

When these liooks ^vero first admitted into tho 
public libraries, I rennomber to have said, upon oc- 
casion, to several persons concerned, how I was sure 
they would cniute broils wherever they came, unless a 
world of care were taken ; and thcrcfoi*e I advised that 
tho (champions of each sid() should bo coupled togetlior, 
or oth(»rwise mixed, that, likt^ the blending of contrary 
poisons, their maligjiity might bo employed among 
themselves. And it seems I wjis neither an ill prophet 
•nor. an ill counsellor; for it was nothing else but tho 
neglect of this caution wliicli gave occasion to the 
terrible fight that happened on Friday last between tho 
Ancient and Modem Books in the King's library. Kow, 
because tho talk of this battle is so fresh in every- 
body’s mouth, and tho expeefation of the town so gf’oat 
to be informed in tlio particulars, I, being possessed of 
all qualifications requisite in an historian, and retained 
by neither parfy, have rt'solved to comply with tho 
urgent importunity of my friends, by writing down a 
full impartial account thereof. 
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Tlio giiardifin of tho rogal library, a iiorson of groat 
valour, but oliicdly roiiownod for his liuinanity, liad 
boon a fioroo champion for tlio Modoriis, and, in an on- 
gagonionfc upon Paruassua, had vowed witli his own 
hands to kiio(^k down two of tlio aiudout chiefs who 
guarded a sm(»ll pass on tho superior rock, but, en- 
deavouring to climb uj), was cruelly obstructed by liis 
own unhappy weiglit and tendency towards his centre, 
a quality to wliieh ihoso of the Modern party are ex- 
tronudy subject ; for, Inu'iig light-lu^adod, tlioy liavo, in 
speculation, a wonderful agility, and concenvo nothing 
too high for IIkmu to mount, but, in reducing to 
praxdice, disci) vor a mighty pressure about iheir pos- 
teriors and their heels. Having thus failed in his 
design, tho disappointed champion bore a cruid rancour 
to the Aneionts, which ho resolved to gratify by 
showing all marks of his favour to tho books of their 
todversaries, and lodging them in thii fairest apart- 
ments ; when, at the same time, whatever book bad tho 
boldness to own itself for an advocate of tho Ancients 
was buried alive in some oliscure corner, and threatened, 
ui»ou tho least displeasure, to be turned out of doi/rs. 
HesKles, it. .so happened that, about tliis time them was 
a strange eoiifusion of pliM*e among all the books in 
tlio lifu’Hry, for Avliich sov(*ral reasons were assigned. 
Some imputed it to a great lieap of learned dust, whicli 
a perverse wind blow off from a shelf of Modems into 
tho keeper’s eyes. Others affirmed ho had a humour to 
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pick the worms out of iho scliooluicn, and swallow 
them fresh and fiisiiiig, whereof some fell upon his 
spleen, and some climhed uj) into liis hofnl, to the f^reat 
jMjrturhntion of both. And lastly, ollun’s maintaiiietl 
that, by walking much in the dark aliout the libraj-y, 
lie hiwl quite lost iho situation of it on||, of his lio;i.d; 
and therefore, in replacing his books, lui was apt to 
mistake and clap Descartes next to Aristotle, ])oor 
Plato had got between Hobbes and the Seven Wise 
Masters, and Virgil was hemmed in wdtli Drydeii on 
jono side and Wither on the other. < 

Meanwhile, those books that were advocates for the 
Moderns, chose out ono from among thmn to makii 
a iirogreas through the whole library, examine the 
number and strength of their pai*t.y, and concert their 
affairs. TJiis iiiessenger performed all things very 
industriously, and brought back wiili him a list of 
their forces, in all, fifty thousand, consisting ehietiy 
of light-h ors e, heavy -armed foot, and mer cenaries ; 
wdiereof the foot were in general but soiTily armed and 
worse <dad ; tlnnr horses large, but extremely out of 
case and heart ; howevc;r, some few, by trading among 
the Ancients, had furnished themsolves t ole Ably 
enough. 

While things were in this ferment, discord grew” 
extremely high ; hot wwds pa.ssod on both sides, and 
ill blood W’as plentifully bred. Hero a soliinry Ancient , 
squeezed up among a whole shelf of^^y ioderns. offered 
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fairly to dispute the case, and to prove by manifest 
reason that the priority was duo to them from long 
possession, and in regard of their prudence, antiquity, 
and, above all, their great merits toward the Moderns. 
But those denied the premises, and seeiried very mucli 
to wonder lie^v tlio Ancients could pretend to insisi. 
upon their antiquity, wlien it was so (if they 

wont to that) that tlie Moderns were mucli the more 
ancient of the two. As for any obligations they owed 
to the Ancients, tliey renounced them all. “ It is true,” 
said they, “w-e are informed some few of our i)arty 
have been so mean as to borrow their siibsistcmeo from 
you, but the rest, infinitely greater number (and 
esx^Gcially we French and English), were so far from 
stooping to so base an oxami)le, that there never x)a8S('d, 
till this very liour, six words between us. For our 
horses were of our own breeding, our arms of our own 
forging, and our clothes of our own (uittiug out and 
sewing.” Flatp was by chance uj) on the next slielf, 
and observing those that spoke to bo in the ragged 
plight mentioned a while ago, their ja des le an* and 
foundered, their weap ons of rotten wood, their armo ur 
rui^Ey, and no^iiig but r ags underiiiiath, he laughed 
loud, and in his i)loasant way swore, by , he be- 

lieved them. 

Now, the Moderns liad not proceeded in their late 
negotiation with secrecy enough to oscax>e the notice of 
the enemy. For those advocates w^ho had begun the 
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quarrel, by setting first on foot t ho dispute of pr ece- 
doney , talked so loud of coming to a battle, tliat Sir 
William Temple hapx)cucd to overhear them, and gave 
immediate intelligence to tho A peien ts, who thereupon 
drew up their scattered troops together, resolving to 
act upon the defensive ; upon which, «cveral of tho 
Modems fled over to their party, and among tho rest 
Temple hinis<)lf. This Temple, having be en educ ated 
and long conversed among the Ancients, was, of all tho 
Modems, their greatest favourite, and became their 
greatest champion. 

Things wore at this crisis when a material accident 
fell out. ^For upon tho highest comer of a large 
window, there dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to 
tho first magnitude by tho destruction of infinite 
numbers of flies, whoso sjmils lay scattered before the 
gates of his palace, like human bones before tho cave 
of some giant. The avenues to his castle were guarded 
with turnpikes and pali.sadoes, all a^er tho modem 
way of fortification. After you had passed several 
courts you came to the centre, wherein you might 
behold tho constable himself in his own lodgings, 
which had windows fronting to each avenue, and ports 
to sally out upon all occasions of x>rcy or defence. In 
this mansion he lud for some time dwelt in x^eace and 
plenty, without danger to his person by swallows from 
above, or to his x^alace by brooms from below ; when 
it was tho pleasure of fortune to conduct thither a 
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wandering bee, to whose cwiosity a broken pane in the 
glass liad discovered itself, and in ho wont, where, ex- 
patiating a while, ho at last hap]^K3ned to alight upon 
one of the outward walls of the spider’s citadel ; which, 
yielding to the unequal weight, sunk down to tho very 
foundafioii. ‘'\flninco he (uidcavoiired to force his 
passagt>, and thrice the centre sliook. Tho s[)idiu* 
within, feeling tho toiTiblo convulsion, NU])])o.s(‘d at 
first that nature was approaching to her final dissolu- 
tion, or else that Boolzebub, with all his Legions, was 
come to rovciigo tho dt^ath of niany tlioiisands of his 
subjects whom his ouoniy had slain and devoured. 
However, ho at length valiantly resolved to issue 
forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee had 
acquitted himstdf of his toils, and, posted securely at 
some distance, wiis employed in cleansing his wings, 
and disengaging them from tho ragged remnants of 
the cobweb. By tliis time the sjiider was adventured 
out, when, beholding the chasms, the ruins, and dilaj)!- 
dations of his fortress, he was very near at his wit’s 
end; ho stormed and swore like a madman, and 
swelled till he was rea<ly to burst. At length, casting 
his^eye upon the bee, and wisely gathering causes from 
events (for they know each other by sight);^ “ A plague 
split you,” said lie; ‘Ms it you, with a veiigeauco, that 
have made this litter here ; could not you look before 
you, and bo d — d ? Do you think I have nothing else 
to do (in the devil’s name) but to mend and rojMiir after 
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ytni ? ” “ Good words, friend,” said ilio Iwo, having 

now pruned himself, and hoing disposed t.o droll; “ I’ll 
give you niy hand and word to como near yoiir kennel 
no more; I was never in such a confounded pickle 
since I was Iwjrn.” “ Sirrah,” replied tlio spider, “ if 
it Avero not for hreakiiig an old custom «n our family, 
never to stir abroad .ngainst au enemy, I sliould come 
and teach you botb^r manners.” “ I pray have 
patience,” said the bee, “ or you’ll spend your sub- 
stance, and, for auglit I see, you may stand in need 
of it all, towards the repair of your bouse.” “ Rogue, 
r(»guc,” rcpH(Ml the spider, “yet inothinks you should 
have more respect to a ix^rson whom all the world 
allows to bo so much your blitters.” “ By my troth,” 
said the bee, “ the coinxKirison will amount to a very 
good jest, and you will do me a favour to let mo know 
tho rea.sons that all the world is pleased to use in so 
liopeful a dispute.” At this the spidpr, having swelled 
himself into tho size and posture of a cjisputant, Ixigan 
liis argument in the true spirit of controversy, with 
resolution to bo heartily scurrilous and angry, to urge 
on his own reasons without the least regard to the 
answers or objections of his op]>osil(*, and fully |tro- 
detormined in his mind against all conviction. 

^^Noi to disparage myself,” said he, “by tho compari- 
son with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond 
without house or home, wilhout stock or inhoriianco ? 
born to no possession of yo\ir own, but a pair of wings 
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and a droiie-pipo. Your livelihood is a universal 
plunder upon nature; a freoboot»*r over fields and 
gardens; and, for the sake of ritoaling, will rob a 
nettle as easily as a violet. Whereas I am a doinestie 
aniniah furnished with a native stoek within myself. 
This Large castle (to show my improvements in the 
inathcmaties) is all built with my own hands, and the 
materials extracted altogether out of my own person.” 

“I am glad,” answered fhe bee, “to liear you grant 
at least lliat I am come honestly by my wings and my 
voice ; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone 
for my flights and my music ; and Providence would 
never liave bestowed on me two such gifts without de- 
signing them for the noblest ends. I visit, indeed, all 
the flowers and blossoms of the field and garden, but 
whatever I collect thence enriches myself without 
the least inju ry to^ their })e «a uty, their nr thei r 

taste . Now, for you and your skill in architecture 
and other mathematics, I have little to say: in that 
building of yours tln're might, for aught I know, have 
lx?en labour and metliod enough; but, by woef ul ex- 
perjence for us both, it is t oo ph ^ the mat eria are 
naujjht; and I hope you will henceforth take warning, 
and consider duration and matter, as well as method 
and art. You IxaLst, indeed, of being obliged to no 
other crc'ature, but of drawing and spinning out all 
from yoursedf ; that is to say, if we may judge of the 
liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess a 
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good plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast ; 
and, iliough I would by no ineaiis lessen or disparage 
your genuine stock of cither, yet I doubt you are soine- 
w^luit oldigod, for an incr(‘ase of both, to a little foreign 
assist ai/co. Your inherc'iit portion of dirt does not fail 
of acfpiisitions, by sweepings exhaltHl fiym below ; and 
one ins(!et furnishes you with a share of poison to 
destroy another. So that, in sliort, the question comes 
all to this: whetluT is the nobler being of the two, 
that which, by a lazy contemplation of four inches 
round, by an overweening pride, feeding, and engen- 
dering on itself, turns all into excrement and venom, 
producing nothing at all but tlybane and a cobweb ; or 
that which, by a/univei*sal range, with long search, 
much study, true judgment, and distinction of things, 
brings home honey and wax.”/ ^ 

This dispute was managed with such eagerness, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, in 
arms below, stood silent a while, waiting in 'suspense 
wliat would be the issue ; whieh was not long unde- 
timuiuod : for the bee, grown impatimit at so much 
loss of time, lied straight away to a btnl of roses, with- 
out looking for a r(*ply, and left the spid(*r, lik(? an 
orator, collected in himself, and just prepared to burst 
out. 

It Impponi'd upon tliis emergiMicy that ^sop broke 
silence first. H(' had bomi of late most barbarously 
treated by a strange effect of the regent’s humanity. 
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who head torn off his iiilo-pago, sondy defaced one half 
of Ins loaves, and chained him fast amonp^ a shelf of 
Moderns. Wlion^, soon discovering how high the 
quarrel was likely to ju’ococd, ho tried all his arts, and 
turned himself to a thousand forms. At length, in th(^ 
hoiTowod shai^c of an a^, the regent mistook him for 
a Modern; hy which means ho had time and oppor- 
tunity to escape to the Ancients, just when the spider 
and the hoe were (uitoring into their contest ; to which 
h(^ gave his attention with a world of pleasure, and, 
when it was ended, swore in the loud(‘st key th*at in all 
his life he had never knowui two cases so parallel and 
adapt to each oilu'r as that in the window and this 
upon the shelves. “The disputants,” said ho, “ have 
admirably majiaged the dispute between them, have 
taken in the fidl strength of all that is to bo said on 
both sides, and exhausted the substance of every argu- 
ment pro and con. It is but to adjust the reasonings of 
both to the x»T<'sent quarrel, then to conq)aro and apjdy 
the labours and fruits of each, as the bee has learnedly 
deduced them, and wo shall find the conclusion fall 
jdain and close upon the Moderns and us. For pray, 
gtMillemen, >vas ev(*r anything so moilern as the s pider 
Jin his air, his turns, and his j>arodoxesH he argues in 
tlie behalf of you, his brethren, and himself, with many 
boAstiiigs of his native stock and great genius ; that ho 
spins and sjuts wholly from himself, and scorns to own 
any obligation or assistance from without. Then ho 
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displays to you his great skill iii architocturo and im- 
provemoiit in ilio niatlicmatics. To all this the hw, as 
an advoeatp retained hy us, th e An cients« thinks fit to 
aiisw(ir, th«at, if one may judge of the groat genius or 
inventions of the Moderns by what they liavo produeed, 
you will hai*dly have! coiintenanco to Ijpar you oui. in 
])oasting of either. Erect youi* schemes with as much 
metliod and skill as you ]»lease ; yc^t, if the mat(‘rials 
be noiliing but dirt, spun out of your own eni rails (the 
guts of modern brains), tlie edifice will conclude at last 
ill a cobweb; tlie duration of whi(*h, like that of oilier 
spiders’ wiibs, may lie ini]mted t o their being forgotten, 
or neglectcMl, or hid in a corner. For any tiling elsi^ of 
genuine that the Modems may preti'ud to, I cannot 
recollect; unless it be a large vein of wrangling and 
satire, much of a nature and substance with the spiders’ 
poison ; which, however they pretend to spit wholly 
out of themselves, is improved by the same arts, by 
feeding upon the insects and vejmin of the ago. As 
for us, the Ancients, we are content with the bee, to 
pnitend to nothing of our own beyond our wings and 
our voicoj that is to say, our t iight s and our language. 
For tho rest, whatever wo have got has boon by inflfiito 
labour and search, and ranging through i^vory corner 
of nature ; tho dillerenci^ is, that, instead of dirt and 
])oison, wo liavo rather chosen to fill our hives with 
honey and wax; thus furnishing mankind with the 
two noblest of things, which are s weetne ss and light. ” 
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It is wonderful to conceive the tuiuiilt arisen among 
the books ui)oii tlu^ close of this long descant of -®soi) : 
both parties took the liiut, and heightened their 
animosities so on a sudden, tliat tliey resolved it should 
come to a battle. Immediately the two main bodies 
withdrew, undi>r their several ensigns, to the farther 
parts of the library, and there entered into cabals and 
consults uj)on tlui present emergency. The Moderns 
were in very warm debates ux)on the choice of their 
leaders; and nothing less than the fear im])onding 
from their onemi(^s could have k(}])t tlunii from muti- 
nies upon this occasion. ^^’he dillcronco was greatest 
among the horse, where every private trooper pretended 
to the chief coinmand, from Tasso and Milton to 
Drj'den and Wither. The light-horse wc5i*o com- 
manded by Cowley and De.spreaux. There came the 
bowmen under their valiant leaders, Dcscart(*s, Gas- 
sendi, and Hobbes wdiose strength w'as such that 
they could shoot iheir arrows beyond the atmo-sidiere, 
never to fall down again, but turn, like that of Evander, 
into meteors; or, like the cannon-ball, into stars. 
Paracelsus brouglit a squadron of stiiikpot-flingors 
frd9i the snowy mountains t)f Rhmlia. There came 
vast body of dragoons, of dilfertmt nations, under th 
leading of Harvey, tludr great aga : part anned wil 
scythes, the weajions of death ; part with lances aj 
long knives, all steeped in poison ; part shot bull 
of a most malignant nature, and used white powd 
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which infallibly killed witlioui report. Tlicre came 
several bodies of heavy-armed foot, all morccjiaries, 
under tlie ensigns of Guicciardini, Davila, Polydon* 
Yergil , Buchanan, Mariana, Camden, and others. Tlie 
engineers were commanded by Regiomontanus and 
Wilkins. The rest was a confused niulfttnde, led by 
Scotus, Aquinas, and Bellarmine ; of niiglity bulk and 
stature, but witliout either arms, courage, or discipliiuj. 
In the last place came infinite swarms of calom^s, a 
disorderly rout led by L’Eslrangcj; rogues and raga- 
muffins, that follow ihe camp for nothing Imt llie 
plunder, all without coats to cover tlieiu. 

The army of the Ancients was much fewer iu number ; 
Homer led the l|,(^5,^aiid Pindar the ligJit-hor.se; 
Euclid was chip^^ngiiieer ; Plato and Aristotle eoih- 
maiKled the bowmen ; Herodotus and Livy the foot ; 
Hippocrates, the dragoons; the jillies, led by Vossius 
and Temple, brought up the rea.*. 

All tilings violently t(*nding to a .tlecisive battle, 
Fame, who much freipieuted, and had a large apart-' 
ment formerly assigned her in the regal library, lied uj) 
straight to Jupiter, to whom she delivered a faithful 
account of all that passed between the two parties 
below ; for among tlu*, gods she always tells trutli. 
Jove, in great concern, convokes a council in tlie 
Mil ky Way. Tlie senate assembled, he declares the . 
occasion of convening thmn ; a bloody battle just im- 
pendent between two mighty armies of ancient and 
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modom croaturos, called books, whoreiu the celestial 
interest was but too dec^ply conconiod. Monius, tho 
patron of tlio Moderns, made an oxecdlent speech in 
their favour, which was answereil by Palla s, tho pro- 
ioc tross of the Ancients . Tho assembly was divided in 
their afFocti(^is ; when Jupiter commanded tho Book of 
Fate to be laid befovo liim. Immediately were brought 
by Mercury tlirc'o large volumes in folio, containing 
memoirs of all ihiiigs past, pres(*nt, and to come. 
Tho clasps were of silver double gilt, tlu' cov(»rs of 
celestial tnrk(>iy leatlu'r, and the paper siicli as h(»ro on 
cartli might pass almost for vellum. Jupiler, having 
silently read the decree, W'ould communicate tho import^ 
to none, but presently shut ii]) the book. 

Without tho doors of this ass(*ml)ly there attended a 
vast number of light, nimble gods, menial servants to 
Jupiter : those {ire his ministering instruments in all 
afPairs below. They travel in a caravan, more or less 
togctlicr, and are fiistened to eacJi otlier like a link 
of galley-slaves, ])y a light chain, which passes from 
them to Juintors great too: and yet, in receiving or 
delivering a message, tliey may never aj)proae}i above 
thfe lowest step of his throne, where' ho and they 
whisx)er to each other through a largo hollow trunk. 
These deities are called by mortal men accidents or 
events ; but tho gods call them second causes. Jupiter 
having delivered his messfige to a (jertain number of 
these divinities, they flew immediately down to the 
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pinnacle of the rogjil library, and coiisnltiiig a few 
minutes, entered unseen, and disposed the parties 
according to their orders. 

Meanwhile Momus, fearing the worst, and calling to 
mind an ancient propliecy which boro no very good face 
to his eliildron the Moderns, bent liis flight to the 
region of a malignant deity called Criticism. She 
dwelt oil the top of a snowy mountain in Ntivu 
Zembla ; there Momus found her extended in lier den, 
upon the a[)oils of numberless volumes, half devoured. 
At her right hand sat Ignorance, her father and 
husband, blind with ag<^; at h(‘r left, Pride, her 
mother, drt*s.siiig her uj) in the scraps of paper herself 
liad torn. There was Opinion, her sister, light of foot, 
hood-winked, and head-strong, yet giddy and por- 
X>etuully turning. About her iilayed her cliildrcn, 
Noise and Imiuidence, Dulness and Yanity, Positive- 
Tiess, Pedantry, and Ill-maniKJrs. The? goddess herself 
liad claws like a cat; her head, and cars, and voice 
resembled those of an ass ; luu'’ teet-h fallen out before, 
her eyes turned inward, as if she looked only upon 
herself ; her diet was the overflowing of her own gall ; 
her sjdceii waa so largo as to stiind ju’ominent, lil^ a 
dug of the first rate ; nor wanted excrescences in form 
of teats, at which a crew of ugly monsters were 
greedily sucking ;N^iid, what is wonderful to conrieive, 
the hulk of silicon increased faster than the sucking 
could diminish it. '' Goddess,” said Momus, “ can you 
B— 73 
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sit idly horo wliilo our dovout worshippors, the. 
Moderns, arc this minute entering into a cruel battle, 
and perhaps now lying under the swords of their 
enemies ? who tlien hereafter will over sacrifice or 
build altars to our divinities ? Haste, therefore, to the 
British Isle, a^id, if possible, prevent ilieir destruction ; 
Avliile I make factions among the gods, and gain them 
over to our party.” 

Momus, having llius delivered liiinsclf, stayed not 
for an answer, but left tlie goddess to her own resent- 
ment. Up she rose in a rage, and, as it is the form on 
such occasions, began a soliloquy ; “ It is I ” (said she) 
“who give wisdom to infants and idiots; by me 
children grow wiser than tlieir parcnits, by mo beaux 
become politicians, and sclioolboys judges of pJiilo- 
sopliy ; by mo sophisters debate and conclude upon 
the de^dhs of knowledge ; and cnfpee-liouse wits, 
instinct by me, can correct an author’s style, and dis- 
play Ins minutest errors, without understanding a 
syllable of his ihattof or his language ; by me strii)liugs 
spend tluur judgment, as they do their (jstate, before it 
comes into their hands. It is I who have de])osod wit 
an< knowledge from their empire over poetry, ami 
advanced myself in their stead. And shall a few 
upstart Ancients dare to ox»pose me ? But come, my 
aged i)arent, and you, my childrmi dear, and tliou, my 
beauteous sister ; lot us ascend my chariot, and haste 
to assist our devout Moderns, who are now sacrificing 
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^0 tis a liooatoinb, as I porecivo by tliat gi'ateful sin oil 
which from thoiico readies my nostrils.” 

The goddess and hof train, having mounted 
chariot, which was drawn by tamo geese, llew over 
infinite regions, shedding her influence in duo plaeivs, 
till at length she ari*iv«id at her believed island of 
Britain ; but in hovering over its metropolis, whnf. 
yossings did slie not lot fall nixm lior seminaries of 
‘^rosliam and Coveiit-garden ! And now she reached 
the fatal xdain of St. James’s library, at what time, tlu^ 
two armies were ni>on the x>oint to engage; where, 
entering with all her caravan nnseeii, and landing 
iiXion a case of shelves, now dissert, but once inhabited 
by a colony of virtuosos, slio stayinl awhile to observe 
the xiosture of botJi armies. 

But here tlie tender cares of a motJier began to fill 
lier thoughts and move in lier breast : for at the head . 
of a troui) of Moder n Iniwinen she cast her eyes nxion 
her son Wottoh , to W'liom the fates ^liad assigned a 
very short thread. Wotton, a young hero, wlioin an 
u nknown fath er of mo rtal race b eirot by stolen cm- ' 
braces with this goddess. Ho was the darling of liis 
mother above all her childnm, and she resolved Uf go 
and comfort him. But first, according to the good 
old cuslom of deities, she <‘ast about to change her 
shajio, for fear the divinity of her countenance might 
dazzle liis mortal sight and overcliarge the rest of liis 
senses. SJie therefore gathered up her person into an 
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octavo compass : her body grew wliito and arid, and 
split in pieces with dryness; the thick turned into 
pasteboard, and tho thin into pai)(3r ; upon which her 
l)arents and children artfully strewed a black juice, or 
decoction of gall and .soot, in form of letters : h(3r 
head, and vojeo, and .spleen, kept their i)riinitivo 
form ; and that which before was a cover of skin 
did still continue so. In this guise slie marclied 
on towards tho Moderns, nudist inguislia}>lo in sliapo 
and dress from tho divine Benile y, Wotioii’s dearest 
friend. “Brave Wottou,” said the goddess, “why do 
our troops stand idle liere, to spend their prestmt 
vigour and opi)ortunity of the day ? away, let us haste 
to tho generals, and advis(i to give tho onset im- 
mediately,” Having spoke thus, she took tho ugliest 
of her monsters, full glutted from her si)leen, and thing 
it invisibly into his mouth, which, flying straight uj) 
into his head, scpieezed out his eye-balls, gave him a 
distorted look, and half-overturned his brain. Then 
she privat(ily ordered two of her beloved children, 
Dulness and Ill-manners, closely to attend his person 
in all encounters. Having thus accoutred him, she 
vanished in a mist, and the hero perceived it was the 
goddess his motJier. 

Tho destined hour of fate being now arrived, the 
fight began ; whereof, before I dare adventure to make 
a particular dcscriptioji, I must, after tho exaini)le of 
other authors, petition for a Imndred tongues, and 
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mouths, and hands, and pons, which would all h(^ too 
little to perform so immense a work. Say, goddess, that 
presidest over history, who it wjis that first advanced 
; ill tlio fii^ld of ImttJo ! Paracidsus, at the head of liis 
dragoons, observing Galen in the adverse wing, darted 
liis javedin with a mighty force, wlncli ilie bravo 
Ancient roc(iived uyioii his shield, the point breaking in 
the second fold .... Hie pauca 

;...... desunt 

They boro the w'oundod aga on their sliields to his 
cliariot' ....... 

Hemnt ....... 

nonnnlht. ...... 

Thou Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a 
furious mion, dr(*w liis bow to tlio head, and lot fly his 
arrow, which mi.s.sed the valiant Modern and went 
wliizzing over his liead; but Dc,soartes it hit; the 
steel point (piickly found a defect in his li(*ad-pieco ; it 
})ierced the h’atlier and tlio ymstt* board, and v.’cnit in at 
liis right eye. The torture of the pain whirled the 
valiant bow-man round till death, like a star of 
superior iiiniience, drew him into his own Vf^Hev 
Imjrns ...... 

hie in MS. ...... 

when Homer appeared at the head of 
the cavalry, mounted on a furious liurse, with difficulty 
.managed hy the rider liimself. but 'wbieli no other 
mortal durst approach; ho rode among tho enemy’s 
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ranks, and boro down all boforo him. Say, goddess, 
whom h(^ slow first and whom ho slow last! First, 
Gondilx'rt advaiicod against him, clad in hc^avy 
armour and mounted on a slaid sober golding, not so 
fanuMl for his spotMl as his docility in kneeling when- 
ever his rider f7ould mount or alight. Ho had made 
a vow to Pallas that lie w'ould never leave the fitdd till 
ho had spoiled Homer of his armour : madman, who 
liad never once seen the wearer, nor understood his 
strength ! Him Homer overthrew', horse and man, to 
the ground, thoro to be tram])led and choked in the 
dirt. Then with a long spear he slew' Denha m, a stout 
'Modern, wdio from liis fatlier’s side derived Iiis lineage 
ifroni Apollo, but his mother was of mortal race. Ho 
fell, and bit the earth. The celestial j)art Apollo 
took, aiid made it a star; but the terrestrial lay wallow- 
ing upon the ground. Then Homer slew' Sa.m Wesley 
with a kick of his horse's heel ; he took Perrault by 
mighty force oi\t. of his saddh*, then hurh'd him at 
P\mtenolle, wdth the same blow dashing out both their 
brains. 

On the h*ft w'iiig of the horse Virgil n])pearod, in 
shiinng armour, completely tltt(Hl to his body^ he w'ajjj 
mounted on a dap])le-grey steed, the slow'ness of w'hoso 
pace w'as an efl’ect of the highest metth^ and vigour. 
He cast his eye on the adverse wing, w'ith a desire to 
find an object w'(n*thy <jf his valour, w'hen behold upon 
a sorrel gelding of a monstrous sizi' appeared a foo, 
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issuing? from among tho thickest of tlie enemy’s 
8(|i]a(lrons ; but his speed was loss than liis noise ; for 
liis liorse, old and h»an, sjient the dregs of liis strength 
in a high trot, which, though it made slow advances, 
yet caused a loud clashing of liis armour, terrible to 
hoar. Tlie two cavaliers had now approached within 
the tlirow of a lance, when the stranger desired a 
[parley, and, lifting up tlie vizor of his helmet, a face 
hardly appeared from within which, after a pause, was 
' known for that of the renowned Dryden, The brave 
Ancient suddenly started, as one possessed with sur- 
prisii and disappointment together; for the helmet was 
nine times too large for the head, which appeari'd situate 
far in tJio liinder part, even like the lady in a lobster, 
or like a mouse under a canopy of state, or like a 
sbrivelled beau from within the penthouse of a modt^rn 
jieriwig ; and the voice was suited to the visage, sound- 
ing weak and remote. Dryden, in a long harangue, 
sootlu'd up tlie good Ancient; calljjd him fatlier, 
and, by a large deduction of gmu*alogies, made it 
plainly appear that they AV(*re nearly related. Tlum In* 
humbly proposed an exchange of armour, as a lasting 
mark of hos]>itality Indwcam them. Yirgil consemted 
[iov the goddt»ss Diffidtmce came unseen, and cast a 
mist before his eyes), though his was of gold and cost 
a hundred beeves, the o<lu*r s but of rusty iron. How- 
ever, this glittering armour la'came the Modern yet 
worso than his own. Then they agreed to exchange 
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horses; but, when it came to the trial, Dryden was 
afraid and utterly unable to mount. . Alter hiatus 
. . . . . . in MS. 

Lucan appeared upon a fiery horse of admirable shape, 
but headstrong, bearing tlio rider where he list over 
the field ; h<f made a mighty slaughter among the 
enemy’s horse ; which destruction to atox), Blackmore, 
a famous Medium (but one of the mercenaries), strenu- 
ously opposed himself, and darted his javelin with a 
strong hand, which, falling short of its mark, struck 
deep in the earth. Tlion Lucan threw a lance ; but 
JEsculapius came unseen and turiuMl off the i>oint. 
“Brave Modern,” said Lucan, “I perceive some god 
protects you, for never did my arm so deceives mo before : 
but what mortal can contend witli a god P Therefore, 
let us fight no longer, but present gifts to each other.” 
Lucan then bestowed on the Modern a pair of spurs, and 
Blackmore gave Lucan a bridle. 

Pauca desunt. t . 

Cro(‘ch : but the goddess Dulncss took a cloud, formed 
into the shape? of Horace, armed and mounted, and placed 
in a flying posture before him. Glad was tlie cavalier 
to bc?gin a combat with a flying foe, and pursued the 
image, threatening aloud ; till at last it ,^ed him to the 
peaceful bower of his father, Ogleby, by whom he was 
disarmed and assigned to his rejmso. 

Then Pindar slow — , and— and Oldham, and — , 
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jind Afra the Amazon, light of f oot ; never advancing 
in a direct lino, but wheeling with incredible agility 
and force, ho made a ttirrible slaughter among the 
enemy’s light-horse. Him when Cowley observed, his 
generous heart burnt within him, and ho advamrc'd 
against the fierce Ancient, imitating hi^ address, his 
pace, and career, as Avell as the vigour of his horse and 
his own skill would allow. When the two cavaliers 
had approached within the length of three javelins, 
first Cowley threw a lance, which missed Pindar, and, 
passing into the enemy’s ranks, fell ineffectual to the 
ground. Then Pindar darted a javelin so largo and 
weighty, that scarce a dozen cavaliers, as cavaliers are 
in our degenerate days, could raise it from the ground; 
yet he threw it with ease, and it went, by an unerring 
hand, singing through the air; nor could the Modern 
have avoided present death if ho had not luckily 
opposed the alpold tlmt h|i.fl been giyen him j)y Yenug . 
And now both heroes drew their swords; but the 
Modern was so aghast and disordered that ho knew not 
whore ho was ; his shield dropped from his hands ; 
thrice he fled, and thrice ho could not escape. At last 
he turned, and lifting up his hand in the posture 6f a 
suppliant, “ Godlike Pindar, ’’said he, “spare my life, and 
possess my horse, with these arms, beside the ransom 
which my friends will give when they hear I am alive 
and your prisoner. “ Dog I” said Pindar, “let your ransom 
stay with your friends ; but your carcase shall bo left 
76 
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l*or the fowls of tlio air and the boasts of the field.” 
With that he raised his sword, and, with a mighty 
stroke, cleft the wretchetl Mod<3rii in twain, the sword 
pursuing tlie blow ; and one half lay panting on the 
ground, to be trod in pieces by the horses’ foot ; the 
other half Wi\^ borne by the frighted stood througli tho 
field. This Venus to<)k, washed it sovtni times in 
ambrosia, tlam .struck it thrice with a sprig of ama- 
ranth ; upon which tlio leather grew round and soft, 
and tho loaves turned into feathers, and, being gilded 
before, continued gilded still; so it became a dovcj, and 
she haiTiessed it to lu^r chariot. 

. .... Hintufs valde de- 

. • . • . Jlendus in M8. 


THE EPISODE OF BENTIiEY AND 
WOTTON 

f 

Day being far spent, and tho numerous forces of 
tho Moderns* half inclining to a retreat, there issued 
forth, from a squadron of their heavy-armed foot, a 
captain whose name was Benthjy, the most dt3formed 
of all tho Moderns; tall, but without shape or comeli- 
ness ; large, but without strength or j)roportion. His 
armour was patched ui> of a thousand incoherent 
pieces, and tho sound of it, as ho marched, was loud 
and dry, like that made by the fall of a sheet of lead. 
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which au Etesian wind blows suddenly down from tlio 
roof of some sb'.eple. His lieluuit was of old rusty 
iron, but tlio vizor was brass, w'hicli, taiiit(*d by liis 
breath, corrupted into cojijw^ras, nor wanted gall from 
the same fountain, so that, wlume.vor provoked by 
anger or labour, an atramenious quajity, of most 
malignant. natur(\ was seen to distil from his lips, la 
his right liand ho gras]»ed a flail, and (that he might, 
iKWor bo unprovided of an oirensivt^ wt^apon) a vessel 
full of ordure in his left. Thus completely arnu'.d, he 
advanced with a slow' and heavy xtaco wdiero the 
Modern chiefs won^ holding a consult upon the sum of 
things, who, as lie came omvards, laughed to behold his 
crooked leg and humped shouldm-, -which his boot and 
annour, vaiidy endeavouring to hide, were forctid to 
comply with and expose. The generals madii use of 
him for his talent of railing, which, ktjpt Avithin 
government, proved frequently of great service to their 
cause, but, at other times, did more mischief than good ; 
for, at the least touch of offence, and often witlioul. 
any at all, ho wmuld, like a w'ounded elephant, convert 
it against his leaders. Such, at this juncturt*. Avas th<* 
disposition of Benth'y, grieved to s(^o the eiiAuy 
jirevail, and dissatisfied wdth everybody's conduct but. 
his own. Ho humbly gave the Modern generals to 
undiirstand that ho conceived, wdth great submission, 
they W(*ro all a pack of rogues, and fools, and con- 
founded logger-heads, and illiterate whelps, and 
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nonsensical scoundrels; tliat, if himself had hocm 
constituted general, those presumptuous dogs, the 
Ancients, would long before tliis have been beaten 
out of the field. “You,” said he, “sit here idle, 
but when I, or any other valiant Mochu’ii kill an 
oneiu}', you /ire sure to seize tlie si)oil. But I 
will not march one foot against the foci till you all 
swciar to me that whomever I take or kill, his arms I 
shall ([uietly xjosscss.” Bentley having sjioken thus, 
Sc’aligor, bcistowing him a sour look, “ Miscreant 
prater ! ” said he, “ elocpient only in tJiine own eyes, 
thou railest without wit, or truth, or discretion. The 
malignity of thy tempe^r pervertcith nature ; tliy learning 
makes thee more barbarous; thy study of humanity 
more inhuman ; thy conver.se among poets more grovel- 
ling, miry, and dull. All arts of (iivilising others 
render tliee rude and untractable ; courts liavo taught 
thee ill maiinors, and polite conversation has finished 
thee a pedant. Besides, a greater coward burdeneth 
not the army. But never despond ; I pass my word, 
whatever spoil thou takest shall certainly be thy own ; 
though I hope tliat vile carcase will first become a prey 
to lites and worms.” 

Bentley durst not reply, but, half choked with spleen 
and rage, withdrew, in full resolution of performing 
some gri^at achievement. With him, for his aid and 
companion, he took his belovcid Wotton, resolving by 
policy or surprise to attempt some neglected quarter of 
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file Aiioiouis’ army. They l)ep^fni their march over 
(jarcasos of their slaughtered friends ; then to the riglit 
of their own forces; then wlieoled northward, till they 
caino to Aldrovandiis’s tomb, which they passed on tho 
side of the doelining sun. And now tln^y arrived, with 
fear, toward the enemy’s out-guards, looking about, if 
haply they might spy tho quarters of tho wounded, or 
some straggling sleejiers, unarmed and remote from tho 
rest. As when two mongrel curs, whom native greedi- 
ness and domoslic want provcJke and join in paHner- 
ship, though fearful, nightly to invade tho folds of 
some rich grazier, they, with tails depressed and lolling 
tongues, creej) soft and slow. Meanwhile tho conscious 
moon, now in lior zenith, on their guilty heads darts 
pcrpoinlicular rays ; nor daro they bark, though much 
provoki^d at her refulgent visage, whetlier seen in 
puddle by rcllcctioii or in sphere direct; but one 
surveys tho region round, while the other scouts tlio 
plain, if haply to discover, at distance, from tho flock, 
some carcase half devoured, tho refuse of gorged 
wolves or ominous ravens. So marclied this lovely, 
loving pair of friends, nor with less fear and circum- 
spection, wlnm at a distance they miglit perceive fwo 
sliining suits of armour hanging upon an oak, and tho 
owners not far off in a profound sleep. Tlie two 
friends drew lots, and the pursuing of this adveiituro 
foil to Bentloy ; on ho wont, and inTiTs van Confusion 
and Amaze, while Horror and Affright brought up the 
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roju*. As lio camo iK'jir, behold two heroes of the 
Aiieieiits’ army, Plialiiris and ASsop, lay fast asleep. 
B(mth^y would fain liavo dospatcliod them both, and, 
sfoaliiifi: elose, aimed his flaij at PhalaTis's breast; but 
tlion file pfoddess Aifriglii, interposinpf, eanght the 
Modern in li 4 »r i<^y arms, and drasfged him from tlio 
danger she foresaAV ; both the dormant Iku’oc's happened 
to turn at the same instant, though soundly sleeping, 
and busy in a dream. For Phalaris was just that 
niinute dreaming liow a most vile poetaster had lam- 
pooned him, and liow lie liad got him roaring in his 
bull. And iKsop dreamed that, as he and the Anoiont 
chi('fs were lying on the ground, a. wild ass broke 
loose, ran about, trampling and kieking in lludr faces. 
Bentley, leaving the two lieroes asleep, soizod on both 
their armours, and withdrew in cpiest of liis darling 
Wotton. 

He, in the meantime, had wanderi'd long in*t3earch of 
some onterinuse, till at length lie arrived at a small 
rivulet that issiwi] from a fountain hard by, called, in 
the language of mortal men. Helicon. Here ho 
stopped, and, parched with thirst, resiilved to allay it 
in Shis limpid stream. Thrice with profane hands ho 
essayed to raise the water to his lips, and thrice it 
slijiiiod all through his fingers. Then lie slo2)pod j^rono 
on liis breast, but, ere bis mouth had kissed the liquid 
crystal, Aj)ollo canu', and in the chaiinol held his 
shield betwixt the Modern and the fountain, so that he 
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drew up nothing but mud. For, altliougli no fountain 
on earth can compare with the clearness of Helicon, 
yet there lies at bottom a thick sediment of slime and 
mud; for so Apollo begged of Jupiter, as a punish- 
ment to those who durst attempt to taste it witli un- 
liallowed lips, and for a lesson to all n^t to draw too 
d(?ep or far from the spring. 

At the fountain-h(\ad Wotton discerned two heroes ; 
tlio one lie could not distinguish, but the other was 
soon known for Tiunple, general of the alliiis to the 
Ancients. His back was turnc*d, and he was employed 
in drinking largo draughts in his helmet from iho 
fountain, wh<?re he had withdrawn himself to rest from 
ihe toils of the war. Wotton, o])serving him, x 
with quaking kiietis and trembling hands, spoke thus to 
himself: O that I could kill this destroyer of our army, 
what renown should 1 purchase among the chiefs ! but 
to issue ^iit againht him, man against man, shield 
against shiidd, and lance against lanci*, what Modern of 
us dare? for ho figlits like aged, and AalJas or Apollo 
are. ever at his elbow. But, () mother ! if what Fame 
ri'ports be t rue, tluii I am tlu'. sou of so great a goddt^ss, 
grant me to hit Temple with this lance, that the slrtike 
may send him to lioll, and that T may return in safidy 
and triumph, laden with his spoils. The first part of 
this prayer the gods granted at the intercession of his 
mother and of Momus; but the rest, by a perverse 
wind sent from Fate, was scattered in the air. Then 
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Wotton graspod his laiico, and, hrandisliing it thrice 
over his head, darted it with all his might ; the goddess, 
his mother, at the same time adding strength to his 
arm. Away the lance wont hizzing, and reached even 
to the bolt of the averted Ancicmt, upon which, lightly 
grazing, it fo^ to the ground. Temx>lo iioithor felt the 
weapon touch him nor heard it fall: and Wotton 
might have escaxiod to his army, with tluj honour of 
haviug remitted his lance against so great a leader un- 
re vengod ; but Apollo, enraged that a javelin flung by 
the assistance of so foul a goddess should pollutt^ his 

fountain, put on tlie 8ha])e of , and softly came 

to young Boyle, who thou Jiccompanied Temple : lio 
l^ointed first to the lance, then to the distant Modern 
that flung it, and commanded the young hero to take 
immediate revenge. Boyle, clad in a suit of armour 
which had been given him by all the gods, immediately 
advanced against the trembling foe, who now fled before 
liim.i As a young lion in the Libyan plains, or Araby 
desert, sent by ‘liis aged sire to hunt for lu’oy, or health, 
or exercise, he scours along, wishing to meet some 
tiger from tlio mountains, or a furious boar ; if chance 
a wild ass, with brayings importune, affronts his ear, 
the generous boast, though loathing to distain his 
claws with blood so vih?, yet, much provoked at the 
offensive noise, which Echo, foolish nymph, like her 
ill-judging sex, repeats much louder, and wiUi more 
delight than Philomela's song, ho vindicates the honour 
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of tho forest, and hunts tlio noisy lon^-oarod animal. 
So Wottoii fled, so Boyle pursued. But VVottoii, lieavy- 
armed, .and slow of foot, bo^aii to slack his course, 
when his lover Bentley appeared, returniiij? laden wiili 
the spoils of the two sleeping Ancients. Boyle obseiwed 
him well, and soon discovering the helmet and shield 
of Phalaris his friend, both which ho ^ad lately with 
liis own hands now polished and gilt, r.age sparkled in 
his eyes, and, leaving his pursuit after Wotton, ho 
furiously rushed on againsi. this new ap])roacher. Fain 
would ho be revenged on both ; but bot h now lied 
diitorent ways : and, /as a woman in a little house that 
gets a painful livelihood by spinning, if chance her 
gcjcso be scattered o’er the common, she courses round 
the f)lain from sid(^ to side, compelling hero and there 
the stragglers to the dock; they cackle loud, and 
flutter o’er the champaign ; so Boyle pursued, so fled 
this pair of friends : finding at length their flight was 
vain, they bravely joined, and drew tlumiselvos in 
pliahiiix. First Bentley threw a s|)oar with all his 
force, liopiiig to jnerco the oiumiy's breast ; but Pallas 
came unsemi, .and in the .air took ofB the point, and 
clapped on one of lead, which, after a dead bang against, 
the enemy's shield, fell blunted to the ground. Then 
Boyle, observing well his time, took up a lanee of won- 
drous length and shaquioss; and, as this pair of friends 
compacted, stood close side by side, lie wheeled him to 
the right, and, with unusual force, darted the weapon. 
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Bentloy saw his fato approach, and flanking down his 
arms close to liis ribs, lioping to save his body, in wont 
the point, passing througli arm Jiud side, nor stopped 
or spent its force till it liad also pierced the valiant 
Wotton, who, going to sustain his dying friend, sliared 
liis fato. ^As wlion a skilful cook has trussed a brace 
of woodcocks, ho with iron skewer pierces tlie tender 
sides of botli, their legs and wings close pinioned to tlio 
rib ; so wiis this pair of friends transfixed, till down they 
fell, joined in their lives, joined in their dc'ailis ; so 
closely joined tliat Charon would mistake them both 
for one, and waft them over Styx for half his fare. 
Farewell, belovcnl, loving pair; few equals have you 
loft behind : and happy and immortal shall you l)e, if 
all my wit and eloquence can make you. \ 

And now . . . . . ^ . • . 

Desunt ccetera. 
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According to the Style and Manner of the lion, Rohrrt 
ISoyle*s Meditat ions. 

This flinglo stick, wliicli you now boliolcl iii^icloriously 
lyiiif^ ill iliat corner, I onco know in a 

flonrisliiiig state in a forest. It was full of sap, full of 
leaves, and full of honglis ; but noAv in vain does the 
busy art of man pretend to vie with nature, by tying 
that withered bniidlo of twigs to its sapless trunk ; it 
is now at b(\st but the reverse of what it was, a tn.'o 
turned ux)side*down, the branches on the earth, ^and the 
root in the air ; it is now handled by every dirty Avench, 
condemned to do her drudgery, and, by a capricious 
kind of fate, destined to make other things clean, and 
bo nasty itself ; at length, vrorn to the stumps in the 
service of the maids, it is either thrown out of doors or 
condemned to the last use — of kindling a fire. When 
I beheld this I sighed, and saidAvithin myself, “Surely 
mortal man is a broomstick ! ” Nature sent hiinP into 
the world strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, 
wearing his own hair on liis head, the proper branches 
of this reasoning vegi'table, till the axe of intemper- 
ance has lopped off his green boughs, and left him a 
Avithered trunk; ho then Hies to art, and puts on a 
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periwig, valuing liiiuself upon an unnatural bundle of 
liairs, all covered witli powder, that never grew on bis 
bead; but now sliould tbis our broomstick pretend 
to enter tbo scene, proud of tliose birclien spoils it 
never bore, and all covered with dust, througb tbo 
sweepings of tbo fiiKJst lady’s cbaniber, w(^ sliould bo 
apt to ridicule and despise it« vanity. Partial judges 
tbat we are of our own excellencies, and otlier men’s 
defaults ! 

But a broomstick, perbaps you will say, is an 
emlibuu of a tree standing on its b(‘ad ; and pray what 
is a mail but a toi)sy-turvy creature, bis animal facul- 
ties periietiially mounted on bis rational, liis bead 
wbere bis beds sliould be, grovelling on tbe eartb? 
And yet, wiib all bis faults, bo sets up to bo a uni- 
versal reformer and corrector of abuses, a remover of 
grievances, rakes into every slut’s corner of nature, 
bringing hidden corruptions to tbo light, and raises a 
mi gilt y dust where there was none before, sharing 
deeply all the while in tbo very same pollutions lio 
prtdeiids to sweep away. Ilis last days are spent in 
shivery to women, and generally the l(*ast deserving; 
till, .rorii to the stumps, like his brother besom, he is 
cither kicked out of doors, or made llS(^ of to kindle 
tiames for others to warm themselves liy. 
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PREDICTIONS FOR THE TEAR 1708 

WhKUEIN the Mt)NTH, ANI> DaY Ol* THE ^loNTH, ARE SET 
DOWN, THE 1 'kRSONS NAMED, AND THE (HlEAT AcTIONS 
AND K VENTS OF NEXT YeAR I'ARTICULARTiY RELATED 
AS WILL COME TO J'ASS. 

Writtni to 'prcccnt the people, of England from being 
farther Imposed on by ml gar Almanaeh -makers. 

By Isaac Bickehstapf, Esq. 


T HAVE lonpf considered tluj j^ross ahnse of astrology in 
this kingdom, and npon debating the matter witli myself. 
I could not possibly lay the fault uxion the art, but upon 
tijose gross impostors who s(^t up te bo the artists. I 
know several learned men have*contended that the \vholo 
is a cheat ; that it is absurd and ridiculous to imagino 
tlio stars can have any iiillucnce at all upon human 
actions, tlioughts, or inclinations ; and whoever has not 
bont his studies tlifit way may bo excused for tliiifking 
so, when ho sees in how wridched a manner tliat noble 
art is treated by a few mean illiterate traders between 
us and the stars, who import a yearly stock of non- 
sense, lies, folly, and impertinence, which they oifer to 
tlio world as geniiino from the planets, though they 
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descend from no gr(*ater a lioiglit than their own 
brains. 

I intend in a sliort time to publish a largo and 
rational defence of this art, and tlu^refore shall say no 
more in its jusiifieation at present than that it hath 
been in all ages defended by many h^arned men, and 
among ihe rest by Soeratt^s Jiimself, whom I look upon 
as undoubtcidly the wisest of uninspired mortals : to 
wliich if wo add that tliose who have coiuhmined this 
art, though otlierwise learned, having been such as 
either did not ap])ly their studii's tliis way, or at least 
did not succeed in their applications, tlioir t(‘stimony 
will not b^ of inueli weight to its disadvanfage, since 
they are liable to the common objection of condemning 
wliat tlicy did not understand. 

Nor am I at all oftended, or think it an injury to 
the art, wlam I see tlie common dealers in it, the 
students in astrology, tlio Philomaths, and tlio rosi, f)f 
that tribe, treated by wise men with the utmost scorn 
.and contempt; but rather wonder, when I observe 
gentlemen in tlie country, rich enough to serve tlio 
nation in Parliament, poring in Partridge’s Almanack 
to fifid out the events of the ytsar at homo and abroad, 
not daring to proimse a hunting-match till Gadbiiry or 
ho have fixed the weather. 

I will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or 
any other of the fraternity, to bo not only astrologers, 
but conjurors too, if I do not produco a hundred 
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instances in all tlieir almanacks to convince any reason- 
able imaii tliat they do not so much as understand common 
grammar and syntax ; that they are not able to spell 
any Avord out of the usual road, nor even in their 
prefaces write common sense or intelligible Englisli. 
Then for their observations and j)rodiitions, iiiey are 
sucJi as Avill e(|ual1y suit any age or country in the 
world. “ This month a certain great person will be 
threatened willi death or sickness.” This tlie news- 
papt'rs will tell tln'in ; for tlu're wt' find at the end of 
the year that no month passes without the death of 
some person of notc^ ; and it would be hard if it should 
Ijo othei*wis(*, wluui there are at least two thousand 
persons of note in this kingdom, many of them old, 
and the almanack-maker has tin* liberty of choosing 
the sickliest season of the year whore he may fix his 
Xwediction. Again, “This mouth an emimmt ch'rgyman 
Avill bo preferred ; ” of Avhicli there may bo sonic^ 
hundreds, half of them Avith one foot in the grave. 
Then “such a planet in such a house shoAvs great 
machinations, plots, and consjuracies, that may in tiling 
bo brought to light:” after which, if Avehear of any dis- 
coA'ory, the astrologcT gets the honour; if not, his^)re- 
didion still stands good. And at last, “Grod iweserve 
King William from all liis open and secret (*m*mies. 
Amen.” When if the King should happen to have died, 
the astrologer plainly foretold it ; otherwise it passes 
but for the pious ejaculation of a loyal subject ; tliough 
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it unluckily happened in some of their almanacks that 
poor Kiiifir William was prayed for many monihs after 
ho was dead, because it fell out that ho died about the 
be^iniiiupf of the year. 

To mention no more of their iinpevtinmit predictions : 
what have we,. to do with iheir advert isiMiients about 
pills and drink for disease? or th(‘ir mutnal (piarnds 
ill verso and prosci of Whig and Tory, wherewith tlie 
stars have little to do? 

Having long observed and lamented th(‘se, and a 
hundred other abuses of this art, too tcMlioiis to repeat, 
I resolved to proceed in a new way, which 1 doubt not 
will be to the general satisfaction of tlie kingdom. I 
can this year prodiuio but a siieciirum of what I design 
for the future, having employed most part of my time 
in adjusting and correcting the calculations I made 
some years past, because I would offer notliiiig to the 
world of which I am not as fully satisfied as that I am 
now alive. For tliese two last years I have not failed 
in above one or two xiarticnlars, and those of no very 
great nionumt. I exactly foretold the miscarriage at 
Toulon, witli all its jiarticulars, and the loss of Admiral 
ShoVel, thongli I was mistaken as to the day, placing 
that accident about thirty-six hours sooner than it 
hai)i>eiied ; but upon reviewing my schemes, I quickly 
found the cause of that error. I likewise foretold the 
Batth* of Almanza to the very day and lumr, with the 
loss on both sides, .and the coiise({Ucnces thereof. All 
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wliich I sliowccl to sniue frioiids many iiionilis before 
they happc'iiod — that is, I gave tliciii papers sealed up, 
to open at suck a time, after which tlu'y were at liberty 
to read tlumi ; and tliero they found my predictions true 
in every article, except one or two very minute. 

As for tlie few following predictions jf now ofPer the 
world, I forbore to imblish them till I had perused the 
s(^veral almanacks for the year wo are now entonid on. 
I find tliciii all in the usual strain, and I l)eg the reader 
will compai^e tlu'ir manner with mine. And hero I 
make bold to t(dl the world that I lay the whole credit 
of my art u])on the truth of these predictions ; and I 
will be content that Partridge, and the rest of his clan, 
may hoot me for a cheat and impostor if I fail in any 
single particular of moment. I ludiovo any man who 
reads this paper will look upon me to be at least a 
person of as much hoiu»sty and understanding as a 
common maker of almanacto. I do not lurk in the 
dark ; T am not wholly unknown in thft world *, T have 
set my name at length, to bo a mark of infamy to 
maidcind, if they shall find 1 deceive them. 

In one thing I must dcsin* to he ft)rgivcii, that T ^ilk 
more sparingly of home affairs. As it will be im- 
prudonco to discov(T si'crets of State, so it would be 
dangerous to my person ; but in smaller matters, and 
that aro not of public consetpience, I shall bo very f ro(? ; 
and the truth of my coujcctuiv.s will as much appear 
from those as the others. As for the most signal events 
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abroad, in Franco, Flanders, Italy, and Spain, I shall 
make no scrnplo to predict them in plain terms. Some 
of them are of importance, and I hope I shall seldom 
mistake the day they will happen ; therefore I think 
good to inform the reader that I all along make use of 
the Old Style observed in England, which I desire ho 
will comi>are with that of the newspapers at the time 
they rolat(i tln^ actions I mention. 

I must add one word more. T know it liath been 
the opinion of several of the learned, who think well 
enough of the true art of astrology, that tlie stars 
do only incline, and not force the actions or wills 
of men, and therefore, however I may proceed 
by right rules, yet I cannot in ])rudi‘nce so con- 
fidently assurcj tlu^ events will follow exactly as I 
predict them. 

I hope T have maturely considered this objection, 
wliicli in some cases is of no little weight. For 
example : a nvm may, by the influimco of an over- 
rnling i)lanot, bo disjiosed or inclined to lust, rage, or 
avarices, and yet by the forco of reason overcome that 
bad influence ; and this was the cas(^ of Socrates. But 
as Vho great events of the world usually depend ujam 
numbers of men, it cannot bo exx)ect(Ml they should all 
unite to cross their inclinations from pursuijjg a geiuTal 
design wluwein they unanimously agree. Besides, the 
inflinmco of the stars rcacluis to many actions and 
events whicli arc^ not any way in the power of reason. 
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ns sickness, death, and what we commonly call accidents, 
with many mow, lu^edless to repeat. 

But now it is time to proceed to my predictions, 
whi(^h I have begun to calculate from the time that the 
sun enters into Aries. And this I tak(^ to be properly 
the beginning of the natural y(5ar. I p’jrsuo them to 
tlie time that he enters Libra, or somewhat more, which 
is the busy period of the year. The remainder I have 
not yet adjusted, upon account of several impediments 
needless here to mention. Besides, I must remind tlio 
reader again that this is but a s])ecimen of what I 
design in succeeding years to treat more at large, if I 
may have liberty and encouragement. 

My first prediction is but a trifle, yet I will mention 
it, to show how ignorant those sottisli pretendc^rs to 
asirology are in their own concerns. It relates to 
Partridge, the almanack-maker. I have consulted the 
stars of liis nativity by my own rules, and find he will 
infallibly die upon the 29th of next, about 

(d(5V(ui at night, of a raging fever; therefore I advise 
him to consider of it, and settle his affairs in time. 

The month of Ayril will be observable for the dealh 
of many great persons. On the 4th Avill die fiie 
Cardinal d(> Noailles, Archbishop of Paris ; on the 11th, 
the young Prince of Asturias, son to the Duke of 
Anjou ; on tlie 14tli, a great peer of this realm will die 
at liis country house; on the 19th, an old layman of 
great fame for hjarning ; and tui the 23rd, an eminent 
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goldsmith in Lombard Street. I could mention others, 
both at liomo and abroful, i£ I did not consider it is 
of very little use or instruction to the reader, or to the 
world. 

As to x^ublic affairs : On the 7th of this montli thcro 
will bo an insurrection in Dani)hiny, occasioned by tho 
oj)pressions of iho people, which will not be quieted in 
some months. 

On tho 15th will be a violent storm on the south-east 
coast of France, which will destroy many of their ships, 
and some in the very harbour. 

The 19th will bi^ famous for th(> ri'volt of a wliolo 
province or kingdom, excepting one city, by whicli tho 
atfairs of a certain x)rince in the Alliance will take a 
bett(U‘ face. 

May, against coinmon conjectures, will bo no very 
busy month in Europe, but v«»ry signal for the death 
of tho Daui>hin, whicli will happim on the 7th, after a 
short fit of sickness, and grievous torments with the 
strangury. He dies less lamented by the Court than 
the kingdom. 

On till? 9tli a Marslial of France will break his leg 
by a fall from his horsi?. 1 have not been able to 
discover whetlier he will then die or not. 

On till? 11th will begin a most im]iortant siege, which 
tho eyes of all Europe will bo upon ; I cannot bo more 
particular, for in relating affairs that so nearly concern 
tho Confederates, and consequently this kingdom, I am 
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forced to confine myself for several reasons very ob- 
vious to tlic reader. 

On the 15th nows will arrive of a very surprising 
event, than wliich nothing could b(^ more unexpected. 

On the Ifith three noble ladies of this kingdom will, 
against all expectation, prove with child, to the great 
joy of their husbands. * 

On the 23rd a famous buffoon of the playhouse will 
die a ridiculous death, suitable to his Avocation. 

June. This inoutli will be disiinguish(‘d at home by 
the utter dispersing of tlioso ridhfulous deluded en- 
thusiasts commonly called the Prophets, occasioned 
chiefly by seeing the time come that many of their 
Iiroxihocies should be fulfilled, and then finding thmn- 
selves dec(*ivcd by contrary events. It is indeed to bo 
admired how any deciuver can bo so Aveak to foretell 
things near at hand, when a very foAv months musi. of 
lu^ccssily discover the impostor to all the world ; in this 
point loss prudent than common almanack-makers, avIio 
are so Aviso to Avonder in generals, andHalk dubiously, 
and leave to the reader the business of interpreting. 

On the 1st of this month a French gcuieral Avill 
be killed by a random shot of a cannou-ball. ^ 

On the 6th a fire Avill break out in the suburbs of 
Paris, Avhicli Avill destroy above a thousand houses, and 
seems to bo the foreboding of Avhat will happen, to the 
surprise of all Europe, about the end of the following 
month. 
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On the 10th a great batflo will bo fought, which 
will begin at four of the clock in the afternoon, and 
last till nine at night with great obsiinacy,but no very 
decisive event. I sliall not name the place, for tlio 
reasons aforesaid, but the commanders on each left 
wing will be Jkilled. I see lionfiros and hear tlie noise 
of guns for a viciory. 

On the 14th there will be a false report of the 
French king’s death. 

On the 20th Cardinal Portocaroro will die of a 
dysent(*ry, with great suspicion of poison, but the 
report of his intention to revolt to King Cliarles will 
prove fals(i. 

July, The Gtli of this month a certain general will, 
by a glorious action, recover the reputation ho lost by 
former misfortunes. 

On tlie 12th a great comiriaudor will die a prisoner 
in the hands of his enemies. 

On the 14th a shameful discovery will bo made of 
a French Jesuit giving x>oison to a great foreign 
general ; and when he is jrat to the torture, will 
make wonderful discoveries. 

Iti short, this will j^rovc? a month of groat action, if I 
might have liberty to relate the xjarticulars. 

At home, the death of an old famous senator will 
hax^peii on the 15th at his country house, worn with 
age and diseases. 

But that which will make this month memorable to 
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all posterity is the death of tho French kin^, Louis 
the Fourteenth, afhu* a week’s sickness at Marli, wliieli 
will happen on the 20th, about six o’clock in the 
evening. It seems to be an eftect of the gout in his 
stomach, followed by a flux. And in three days after 
Monsieur Cliamillard will follow his masti?r, dying 
suddenly of an apoplexy. 

In this month likewise an ambassador will die in 
Lcnidon, but I cannot assign the day. 

August Tli(^ afPairs of France will seem to suffer 
no change for a while under the Duke of Burgundy’s 
administration ; but the genius that animated the whole 
machine being gone, will be the cause of mighty turns 
and rc^voluiions in the following year. The iimv king 
makes yet little change either in the army or the 
Ministry, but the libels against his grandfather, that 
fly about liis very Court, give him uneasiness. 

I see an ex])ross in mighty haste, with joy and 
wonder in his looks, aiTiving by break of day on tho 
26th of this month, having travelled m three days a 
prodigious journey by land and sea. In tlio evening I 
ht‘ar bells and guns, and see the blazing of a tlioiisaud 
bonfires. # 

A young admiral of noble birth does likewise this 
month gain immortal honour by a great achioA’cmont. 

The alTairs of Poland are this month entircily settled ; 
Augustus resigns his pretensions which ho had again 
taken up for some time : Stanislaus is peaceably 
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possessed of the throne, and tho King of Sweden 
declares for tho emperor. 

I cannot omit one pai'ticular accident hero at homo : 
that near the end of this month much mischief will he 
doiKJ at Bartliolomow Fair by tho fall of a booth. 

September, TJiis month begins with a very surprising 
tit of frosty AV<jath(;r, which will last near twelve days. 

Tho Pope, liaving long languished last month, the 
swellings in his h'gs breaking, and the liesh mortifying, 
will die on the 11th instant; and in tlirt^e Aveoks’ time, 
after a )niglity contest, bo succeed(‘d by a cardinal of 
tho Imp{?rial faction, but native of Tiisctany, wlio is 
now about sixty-oiio years old. 

Tho Fi\*neh army acts now wholly on the defensive, 
‘strongly fortifi(‘d in tlieir tvimches, and ihi} young 
French king semds overtures for a trc'aty of ))(‘ace by 
flu* Duke of Mailt ua ; ivliieli, because it is a matter of 
State that concerns us hert) at liome, 1 shall sp(*ak no 
farther of it. 

I shall add Jiut ono prcMlietion more, and tliat in 
mystical terms, which shall bo included in a vtu’se out 
of Virgil — 

«; Alter crit Jam Tethijs, cl altera (unc. rrhat Argo 

JJclcctos Ifcroas. 

Upon tho 25tli day of this month, tlio fulfilling of 
this ])rediction Avill Ikj manifest to everybody. 

This is tho farthest I have proceeded in my 
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oalculations for tho present year. I do not pretend that 
tliese aro all the groat events which will liappeii in this 
period, but that those I liave set down will infallibly 
come to i)ass. It will ijorhaps still bo objected why I 
have not spoken more particidarly of affairs at home, or 
of tho success of our armies abroad, which I might, 
and could very largely have done ; but those in power 
hav('. wisely discourag(*d men from meddling in public 
concerns, and I was resolved by no means to give tho 
least offence. Tins I will veiitnn^ to say, that it will 
bo a glorious campaign for the Alli(‘s, wherein tho 
English forces, botli by sea and land, will have their 
full share of honour ; that Her Majesty Queen Anno 
will coiitinuo in lujalth and pros])erity ; and that no ill 
accident will arrive to any in tho chief Ministry. 

As to tho particular (H'onts I have mentioned, the 
readers may judge by the fulfilling of tliem, whether I 
am on the level with common astrologers, who, with 
an old x)altry cant, and a fow potliooks Jor j)laiiots, to 
amuso the vulgar, have, in my opinion, too long been 
suffered to abuse the world. But an honest physician 
ought not to be despised because there are such things 
as mount(?banks. I hope I have some share of re^rnfa- 
tion, which I would not willingly forfeit for a frolic or 
humour ; and I believe no gentleman who reads this 
paper will look upon it to bo of the same cast or mould 
with the common scribblers that are every day hawked 
about. My fortune has placed mo above tho little 
c— 76 
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regard of scribbling for a few x>ence, which I neither 
value nor want ; thoroforo, lot no wise man too hastily 
condemn tliis essay, intended for a good design, to 
cultivate and imjirove an ancient art long in disgrace, 
by having fallen into mean and unskilful hands. A 
little time ^ill determine whether I liavo deceived 
others or mysedf ; and I think it is no very unreason- 
able request that men would please to suspend their 
judgments till then. I was once of the oi)inion witli 
those who despise all predictions from the stars, till in 
the year 1686 a man of quality showed me, written in 
his album, that the most learned astronomer, Captain 

H , assured him, he would never believe anything 

of the stars’ influence if there were not a groat revolu- 
tion in England in the year 1688. Since that time I 
began to have other thoughts, and after eighteen years* 
diligent study and application, I think I have no 
reason to repent of my pains. I shall detain the 
reader no longer than to let him know that the account 
I design to give of next year’s events shall take in the 
X>rincipal affairs that happen in Eurox>e ; and if .1 be 
denied the liberty of offering it to my own country, I 
shall appeal to the learned world, by x>ublishing it in 
Latin, and giving order to have it printed in Holland. 
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THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE FIRST 
OF MR. BICKERSTAFF’S PREDICTIONS 

Being an Account ov the Death oe Mu. Pautridok 

THE AlMANAOK-MaKEU, UPON THE 29tH INSTANT. 

In a Letter to a Person of ITononr ; Written in tlie Year 
1708. 


My Lord, — In obedionco to your lordship’s com- 
mands, as well as to satisfy my own curiosity, I havo 
for some days past inquired constantly after Partridge 
the almanack-inakor, of whom it was foretold in Mr. 
Bickerstiiff’s predictions, published about a month ago, 
that he should die the 29tli instant, about ehweii at 
night, of a raging fever. I had some sort of knowledge 
of liim when I was employed, in the Revenue, because 
he used every year to present mo with his almanack, as 
lie did other gentlemen, upon tlio score of some little 
gratuity wo gave him. I saw him accidentally once pr 
twice about ten days before he died, and observed he 
began very much to droop and languish, though I hoar 
his friends did not seem to apprehend hini in any 
danger. About two or three days ago ho grow ill, was 
confined first to his chamber, and in a few hours after 
to his bed, whore Dr. Case and Mrs. Kirlcus were sent 
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for, to and to proscribe to liijn. Upon this intelli- 
gouco I sent tlirico every day one servant or otlier to 
inquire after his liealth ; and yesterday, about four in 
the afternoon, word was brought mo that he was past 
hopes ; ui)on which, I prevailed with myself to go and 
see him, partly out of commiseration, and I confess, 
imrtly out of curiosity. He knew me very W(dl, seemed 
surprised at my condescension, and made mo compli- 
ments upon it as well as ho could in tlio condition ho 
was. The pooj)lo about him said lu^ had been for some 
time delirious ; but when I saw him, ho had his under- 
standing as well as ever I know, and spoke strong and 
hearty, without any seeming uneasiness or constraint. 
After I had told him how sorry I was to see him in 
those melancholy circumstances, and said some other 
civilities suitable to the occasion, I desired him to tell 
me freely and ingenuously, wheth(*r the predictions Mr. 
BickerstafP liad published relating to his deatli had 
not too much jiffccted and worked on his imagination. 
Ho confessed he had often had it in Lis head, but never 
with inucli apiu’ehonsioii, till about a fortnight before ; 
since which time it had the perpetual possession of his 
nilud and thoughts, aud he did verily believe was the 
true natural cause of his ]>resent distemper ; “ For,” 
said he, “ I am thoroughly x>orsuaded, and I think I 
have very good reasons, that Mr. Bickerstaff spoke al- 
together by guess, aud knew no more what will happen 
this year than I did myself.” I told him his discourse 
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surprised mo, and I would he glad lie were in a states 
of health to bo able to toll me what reason ho had to 
be convinced of Mr. BickorstafE’s ignorance. He re- 
plied, “I am a poor, ignorant fellow, bred to a mean 
trade, yet I liaA’^o sense enough to know that all pre- 
tences of foretelling by astrology are deepits, for this 
manifest nsason, because the wise and the learned, who 
can only know whether there Ins any truth in this 
science, do all unanimously agree to laugh at and 
despise it ; and none but the poor ignorant vulgar give 
it any credit, and that only upon the word of such 
silly wretches as 1 and my follows, who can hardly 
write or n^ad.” I then asked him why ho had not cal- 
culated his own nativity, to see whether it agreed with 
Bickerslalf’s iirodiction, at which he shook his head 
and said, “Oh, sir, this is no time for jesting, but for 
repenting those fooleries, as I do now from the very 
bottom of my heart.” “ By what I can gather from 
you,” said I, “the observations and predictions you 
printed with your almanacks Avoro mere impositions on 
the people.” Ho replied, “ If it Avere otherwise I 
sliould liav^n the less to ansAver for. Wo Iuia'c a 
cummon form for all those things; as to foretelling itlie 
Aveather, we never meddle Avith that, but leave it to the 
printer, who takes it out of any old almanack as he 
thinks fit ; the rest was my own invention, to make my 
almanack sell, having a wife to maintain, and no other 
way to get my bread; for mending old shoes is a poor 
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livelihood ; and,” added he, sighing, “ I wish I may not 
have done more mischief hy my physic than my astro- 
logy; though I had some good receipts from my 
grandmother, and my own compositions wore such as I 
thonglit could at least do no hurt.” 

I had some other discourse with In'm, which now I 

<b 

cannot call to mind ; and I fear I have already tired 
your lordship. I shall only add one circumstance, tliat 
on his death-bed he declared himself a Nonconformist, 
and had a fanatic iireachor to bo his spiritual guide. 
Aft(^r half an hour s conversation I took my leave, 
lining half stifled by tho closeness of the room. I 
imagined ho could not hold out long, and therefore 
withdrew to a little coffee-house hard by, leaving a 
servant at tho house with orders hi come immediately 
and tell mo, as nearly as ho could, tho minute when 
Partridge sliould expire, wliicli was not above two 
hours after, wlien, looking upon my watch, I found it 
to be above five minutes after seven ; by which it is 
clear that Mr!^ Bickorstaff was mistaken almost four 
hours in his calculatioiL In tho other circumstances 
he was exact enough. But whether ho has not been tho 
cai^so of this jioor man’s death, as well as the predictor, 
may be very reasonably disputed. However, it must 
bo confessed tho matter is odd enough, whether wo 
should endeavour to account for it by chance, or the 
effect of imagination. Por my own part, though I 
believe no man has less faith in these matters, yet I 
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shall wait with some impatience, and not without some 
expectation, the fulfilling of Mr. BickerstafE’s second 
prediction, that tlie Cardinal do Noaillos is to die upon 
the 4tli of April, and if that should be verified as 
exactly as this of poor Partridge, I must own I should 
bo wholly surprised, and at a loss, and should infallibly 
ex]'ect the accomplishment of all the rest.' 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON 

Imitatvil fvom. the Eighth Jtooh of Ovid, 

In ancient times, as story tells, 

The saints would often leave their cells. 
And stroll about, but hide tlieir quality, 
To try good people’s lios})itality. 

It happened on a winter night, 

As authors of the legend write, 

Two broth(;r hermits, saints by trade. 
Taking ihoir tour in masquerade. 
Disguised in tattered habits, went 
To a small village down in Kent ; 
Where, in the strollers’ canting strain. 
They bogged from door to door in vain ; 
Tried every tone might pity win, 

But not a soul would let them in. 
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Our wandering saints in woeful state, 
Treated at tliis ungodly rate. 

Having through all the village i)assod, 
To a small cottage came at last, 

Where dwelt a good honest old yeoman. 
Called, in the neighbourhood, Philemon, 
Who kindly did these saints invito 
In his hut to pass the night ; 

And then the hospitable Sire 
Bid goody Bfiucis mend tlui fin^ ; 

While ho from out the chimiK'y took 
A flitch of bacon oil* the hook, 

And freely from the fattest side 
Out out large slices to be f i'i(’d ; 

Then st('X)i)ed aside to fetch ’t‘m drink, 
Filled a largo jug ux) to the brink, 

And saw it fairly twice go round ; 

Yet (what is wonderful) they found 
’Twas still rexilenished to th(» tox). 

As if thby ne’er had touched a drox) 

Tlio good old couple wore ainazod, 

And often on each other gazed ; 

For both were frightened to the heart, 

And just began to cry, Wliat art ! 

Then softly turned aside to vic»w. 
Whether the lights were burning blue. 
The gentle pilgrijiis soon awan? on’t. 
Told ’em their calling, and their errant ; 
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“ Good folks, you need not be afraid, 

W e am but saints,” tho hermits said ; 

“No liurt shall eoine to you or yours ; 

But, for that x)ack of ehiirlisli boors, 

Not fit to liv'o on CJiristian ground, 

They and their lioiises sliall be di'owiied ; 
Whilst you shall see your cotfage rise', 

And grow a clmrcli beforci your c^yos.” 

They scarce had sx>oke ; when fair and soft, 
Tho roof Ix'gaii to mount aloft ; 

Aloft rose every beam and rafter. 

The heavy wall climbed slowly after. 

The chimney widened, and grew higluu*. 
Became a steeple with a 8pir(\ 

The kettle to the to]j was lioist. 

And there stood fastened to a joist ; 

But with the ujiside dowui, to show 
Its inclination for below. 

In vain ; for a sujjcrior force 
Ax)plied at bottom, stops ifs course, 

DooiiKid over in suspense to dwell, 

’Tis now no kettle, but a b(?ll, 

A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost, by disuse?, tho art to roast, 

A sudden alteration feels. 

Increased by now intestine wlieels ; 

And what exalts tho wonder more, 

Tho number made tho inotion slower. 
c*-7G 
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The flyer, tlioiig'li ’t liad leaden feet, 

Turned round so quick, you sear<*e could see ’t 
But slacktuied by some secret power, 

Now hardly moves an inch an hour. 

Tlie jack and cliiinney near allied. 

Had never left each other s side ; 

The clnmney to a steeple grown, 

Tlie jack would not be left alone ; 

But up against the. steej>Ie rearcMl, 

Became a clock, and still adhered ; 

And still its love to household c.ares 
By a shrill voice at noon declares. 

Warning the cook-maid not to burn 
That roast meat which it cannot turn. 

The groaning chair b(‘gan to crawl. 

Like a huge snail along the wall ; 

TIku’c stuck aloft in iniblic view ; 

And with small cliauge a 2)ul2>it grow. 

The 2)orringers, that in a row 
Hung hi^h, and made a glittering sliow. 

To a h'ss noble substance changed. 

Were now but lc;ath(»m buckets ranged. 

The ballads 2)asted on the wall, 

Of Joan of France, and English Moll, 

Fair Hosamoud, and Robin Hood, 

The Little Children in the Wood, 

Now s(Huntjd to look abundance better, 
Im2)roved in 2>ieture, size, and letter ; 
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And liigh iu ordc^r placed, describe 
The licraldry of evtiry tribe. 

A bedstead of the antique mode. 
Compact of timber, many a load, 

Snell as our ancestors did use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews : ^ 

Wliich still their ancient nature k;e(*p. 
By lodging folks dis])osed to sl(;e]». 

The cottaf]f(», by such feats as these, 
Grown to a church by just dep:rees, 

The hermits then desired their host 
To ask for wliat lie fancied most. 
PJiileiiioii having jiaused a Avhilo, 
lltdiUrned ’em thanks in hom(dy siyle ; 
Tli<»n said, “ My house is grown so fine, 
M(dhinks I still would call it mine : 

I’m old, and fain would live at ease. 
Make mo tlie Parson, if you jiloase.” 

Ho spoko, and presently Jie feels 
His grazier’s coat fall down liis heels ; 
He sees, yet hardly can believe, 

A bout each arm a pudding sleeve ; 

His waistcoat to a cassock grew. 

And both assumed a sable hue ; 

But being old, continued just 
As thread-bare, and as full of dust. 

His talk was now of tithes and dues ; 
He smoked his pipe and read the news ; 
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Know how to preach old serinons next, 
Vamped in the preface and the text ; 

At christenings well could act Jiis part. 

And liad the service all by heart ; 

Wished women might have children fast. 
And t\»oiight whoso sow had farrowed last 
Against Dissenters would ropiiu'. 

And stood up firm for Riglit divine. 

Found liis head filled with many a system, 

But classic authors, he ne’er missed ’em. 

Thus having furbished up a x^arson, 

Dame Baucis next they idayed their farce on. 
Instead of home-spun coifs were soon 
Good i)inners edg’d with col her toon ; 

Her xietticoat transformed apace. 

Became black satin flounced with lace. 

Plain Goody Avould no longer down, 

’Twas Madam, in her grogram gown, 
Philemon was in great surprise. 

And liardly could believe his eyes, 

Amazed to see lier look so prim ; 

And she admired as much at liini. 

Tims, hax)l)y in their change of life. 

Wore several years tliis man and wife; 

Wlien on a day, whicli 2>rovod their last. 
Discoursing o’er old stories x>ast. 

They wont by chance amidsi. their talk, 

To the church yard to take a walk ; 
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When BaneiH liastily cried out, 

“ My dear, I see your forehead sprout ! ” 

“ Sj^rout,” quoth the man, “ what’s this you 
tell us ? ” 

I liope you don’t helieve me jealous, 

But yet, inethinks, I feel it true ; 

And really, yours is budding too 

Nay, now I cannot stir my foot ; 

It feels as if ’twere taking root.” 

Description would but tire my Muse ; 

In short, they both were turned to Yews. 

Old Goodman Dobson of the green 
Remembers ho the trees has seen ; 

He’ll talk of them from noon till night. 

And goes with folks to show the sight ; 

On Sundays, after evening prayer. 

Ho gathoi'S all the i)arish there. 

Points out the place of either Yew : 

Ht^ro Baucis, there Philemon grow, 

Till once a parson of our town, 

To mend his barn, cut Baucis down ; 

At which, ’tis hard to be believed 
How much the other tree was grieved. 

Grew scrubby, died a-(op, was stunted: 

So the next ])arson sliibbed and burnt it. 
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Logicians have but ill dufinod 
As rational, tlio human kind ; 

Reason, they say, bcdouj^s to man, 

But hit. them prove it, it* tliey ean. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 

By ratiocinations siwicious, 

Have strove to prove with great precision, 
With detinition and division, 

Homo cst rotione prmditum ; 

But, for my soul, I cannot credit ’em. 

Anil must, in spite of them, maintain 
That man and all his Avays are vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 
Is both a Aveak and en*ing creature. 

That instinct is a surer guide 
Than reason-boasting mortals jiride ; 

And, that brutti beasts are far before ’em, 
Dens cst anima ImUornm. 

Whoever knew an honest brute. 

At law liis neighbour prosecute. 

Bring action for assault and battery. 

Or friend beguile Avitli lies and flattery ? 
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O’er plains tliey ramble niicoiifiiiecl, 

No politics clisinrb their iiiiinl ; 

They (‘at their meals, anti take their sport, 
Nor know who’s in or out at court. 

Th(?y noA^er to the h^A'C'o ^o 
To tr(‘at as dean'st fri(‘nd a foe 
Tlioy newer importune his grace. 

Nor eA’’er cringes to men in place; 

N(w undertaken a dirty job, 

N(3r draAV the f|uill lo write fe)r Bob. 
Frauglit AAdtli invenctive they ne’er go 
To folks at Paternoster Row : 

No judges, tiddlers, dancing-masters, 

No pick])Ockots, or penetasters 
Aren knoAVii to honest (piadrupeds : 

No single brute liis felloAA's loads. 

Brutes never iiu'ot in bloody fray, 

Nor cut each others’ threnats for pay. 

Of beasts, it is confessed, the ape 
Comes nearest us in human shape ; 

Like man, ho imitate's each fashion, 

And malice is liis ruling passion : 

But, both in malice and grimaces, 

A courtier any a]M» surpasses. 

Benliold him humbly cringing Avait 
Upon the minister of state ; 

VioAV him, soon aft(T, to infenriors 
Aping the conduct of suiieriors : 
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Ho promises, with equal air, 

Aiul to perform takes equal eare. 

He, in his turn, finds imitaiors. 

At court the porters, lacqueys, waiters 
Their masters’ manners still contract. 
And footmen, lords, and dukes cfiii act. 
Thus, at the court, both great and small 
Behave alike, for all ape all. 


THE PUPPET SHOW 


The life of man to rci>reseiit, 

And turn it all to ridicule, 

Wit did a pupi)et-8how invent, 

WJiere tho chief actor is a fool. 

% 

Tho gods of old were logs of wood. 

And worship was to pupi)C3ts paid ; 

In antic dress the idol si(H»d, 

And priests and people liowed the hc?ad 

No wonder then, if art began 
Tho simple votaries to frame, 

To shape in timber foolish man. 

And consecrate the block to fame. 
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From hcnco poetic fancy learned 

That trees might rise from human forms 

The body to a trunk be turned, 

And branches issue from tiio arms. 

Thus Dtedalus and Ovid too. 

That man’s a blockhead have confessed, 

Powel and Stretch* tlie liint pursue ; 

Life is tlie farce, tlie worhl a jest. 

Tlio same great truth South Sea hath proved 
On that famed theatre, the ally. 

Whore tliousands by directors moved 
Are now sad monuments of folly, 

Wliat Momus was of old to Jove 
The same harlequin is now ; 

The former was bufPooii above, 

Tlie latter is a Punch below. 

This tl(H^tiug scene is but a stage, 

Where various images appear. 

In different parts of youth and age 
Alik(j the x>^inc<5 and j)easant share. 

Some draw our eyes by being grc'at, 

False j)omx) conceals mere wood within, 

And legislators rang’d in state 
Are oft but wusdom in machine. 


* Two puppet-show men. 
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A stock may cliaiicc to wear a crown, 

AjkI timticr as a- Ior4l take place. 

A statue may put oii a frown, 

Ami <*Jieat us witli a tliinking face. 

Otiiors an* blindly lc<l away. 

And mad(* to act for cmds unknown, 
By the men* spriiifj of wires tlioy play, 
And speak in lan^fiiaj^e not tlioir own. 

Too oft, alas ! a scolding? wife 
Usurps a jolly fellow's tJirone, 

And many drink the cup of life 
Mix'd and (*inbittcr’d by a Joan. 

In short, whatever men pursue 
Of pleasure, folly, war, or love, 

This mimic- rAc(* briiij^fs all to vi(‘w. 

Alike* they dre.ss, they talk, they move. 

Go on, j^reat Stretch, with artful hand, 
Mortals to ]>]eas<* and to ilcriflr, 

And when deatJi breaks thy vital band 
Thou shalt ])ut on a puppet's prides. 

Thou shalt in puny wood be shown, 

TJi}" irnag’o shall pr(»servo thy faim*. 
Ages to coiiK! thy worth shall own. 

Point at thy limbs, and tell thy naiiio. 
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Tell Tom lie drawH a farce in vain. 
Before ho looks in nainre’s f^lass ; 

Puns cannot form a witty scene, 

Nor pedantry for liuitioiir pass. 

To make men act as senseless wood, 
And chatter in a mj’stic strain,# 

Is a more force on flesh and blood. 

And shows some error in the brain. 

Ho that would thus refine on thee. 

And turn thy stap^ into a school. 

The jest of Pun<*h will ever be. 

And stand confessed the greater fool. 


C ADEN US AND VANESSA 
Writtrn Amio 1713, 


The shepherds and the nyniplis were seen 
Pleading before the Cyprian Queen. 

The counsid for the fair began 
Accusing the false creature, man. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged. 
On which the pleader much enlarged : 

That Cupid now has ^ jst his art, 
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Or blunts tlio point of evc^ry dart ; 

His altar now n<} loiip^cr smokes ; 

His mother’s aid no youth invokes — • 

This tempts free-thinkers to refine, 

And bring in doubt their powers divine, 
Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 

And malLTiago grown a monoy-ieagpie. 
Which crimes aforesaid (with her leave) 
Were (as ho humbly did conceivo) 

Against our Sovereign Lady’s peace. 
Against the statutes in that case, 

Against lu?r dignity and crown : 

Then prayed an answer and sat down. 

The nymplis with scorn beheld their foes 
When the defendant’s counsel rose, 

And, what no lawyer over lacked. 

With impudence owned all the fact. 

But, what the gentlest heart would vex. 
Laid all Hio fault on t’other sex. 

That modern love is no such thing 
As what those ancient poets sing ; 

A tiro celestial, clni-ste, refined, 

Conceived and kindled in the mind. 

Which having found an equal flame. 
Unites, and both become the same. 

In different breasts together burn. 

Together both to ashes turn. 
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But wouKui now fool no siicli firo, 

And only know tbo gross dosiro ; 

Thoir passions move in lower spheres, 
Where’er caprioe or folly steers. 

A dog, a imrrot, or an a.p(^, 

Or some worse hrido in Iminan gliape 
Engross the fanoi(‘s of tlio fair, 

Tlie few soft moments tlioy ean spare 
From visils to receive and pay. 

From scandal, jmlitics, and play, 

From fans, and dounces, and brocades. 

From equipage and park-jiarades. 

From all tlie thousand female toys. 

From every trifle that onqiloys 
The out or inside of their heads 
Between thoir toilets and their beds. 

In a dull stream, which, moving slow. 

You hardly see the current flow. 

If a small breeze obstructs the^course,* 

It whirls about for W5int of force. 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and straws, and feathers : 

The current of a female mind 

Stops thus, and turns with every wind ; 

Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and straws. 
Ilen<?e wo conclude, no women’s hearts 
Ai*o won by virtue, wdt, and parts ; 
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Nor are the men of sense to blame 
For breasts incajiable of flame : 

The fault must on the nym^jlis be placed. 
Grown so corrupted in their taste. 

The pleader having sj)oke his best, 
Had wihioss ready to attest. 

Who fairly could on oath depose. 

When questions on the fact arose. 

That every ariiele was true ; 

Nor further those deponents knew : 
Therefore he liumbly would insist, 

The bill might bo with costs dismissed. 

Tlui cause ajq)earod of so much wt'ight. 
That Venus from the judgment- seat 
Desired them not to talk so loud. 

Else she must interi)ose a cloud : 

For if the heavenly folk shouhl know 
Tlies(? phjadings in the Courts Ixdow, 
Tliat mortals liere disdain to lov(5. 

She ne’er could show her face above. 

For gods, their betters, are too wise 
To value that which men despise. 

“ And then,” said she, “ my son and I 
Must stroll in air ’twixt earth and sky : 
Or els(', shut out from h(?aven and earth. 
Fly to the sea, my place of birth ; 

Tlu^re live witli daggled mermaids i)ent. 
And keep on fish perpetual Lent.” 
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Blit siuno the ease appeared sa nice. 
She thought it host to takc^ advieo. 

The Muses, hy tlieii* king’s permission, 
Tliougli foes to lov<^, attend the session, 
And on the right hand took their places 
In ordi'r; on ilie left, the Graces: 

To whom she inigJit lier doubts proi)OSo 
On all emei’geiieies that rose. 

The Musics oft were seen to frown ; 

The Graces half ashamed look down ; 
And ’twas observed, there were but few 
Of either sex, among the crew. 

Whom she or her assessors knew. 

The goddess soon began to see 
Things were not ripe for a decree, 

And said she must consult her books. 
The lovers’ Fletas, Bractoiis, Cokes. 
First to a dapper clerk she beckoned, 

To turn to Ovid, book the second ; 

Sh«i then referred tlnun to a place 
In Virgil {vide Dido’s case) ; 

As for Tibullus’s reports. 

They never passed for law in Courts : 
For Cowley’s brief, and j>leas of Waller, 
Still tludr authority is smaller. 

There wjis on both sides much to say : 
She’d hear the cause another day ; 
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And so si 10 did, and then a tliird, 

Sho heard it — tliore she kept her word ; 
But with rejoinders and replies, 

Long bills, and answers, stuffed with lies 
Demur, imparlance, and ossoigii. 

The parties ne’er could issue join : 

For sixteen years the cause was sjmn. 
And then stood whore it first begun. 

Now, gentle Clio, sing or say, 

What Venus meant by this delay. 

The goddess, much perplexed in mind, 

To see her emi>ire thus declined, 

When first this grand debate arose 
Above lior wisdom to compose, 

Conceived a x>roject in her lioad. 

To work her ends ; which, if it sped. 
Would show the merits of the cause 
Far bettor than consulting laws. 

V Tn a ^lad hour Lucina’s aid 
Produced on earth a wondrous maid, 

On whom the queen of love was bent 
To try a new experiment. 

She threw her law-books on the shelf. 
And thus debated witli hersedf : — 

“ Since men allege they ne’er can find 
Those beauties in a female mind 
Which raise a flame that will endure 
For ever, uncorrui>t and pure ; 
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If ’tis with reason they complain. 

This infant shall restore niy reign. 

I’ll search wliero every virtue dwells. 

From Courts inclusive down to cells. 

What preachers talk, or sages write. 

These I will gather and unite, ^ 

And represent tliem to mankind 
Collecied in tliat infant’s mind.” 

This said, slio plucks in heaven’s high bowers 
A sprig of Amaranthine tlowers. 

In nectar thri<*e infuses liays, 

Three tiim's refined in Titan’s rays : 

Tlion calls the Graces to her aid. 

And sprinkles thrice the new-born maid. 

From whence the tender skin assumes 
A sweetness above all i>erfumos ; 

From whence a chmnliness remains. 

Incapable of outward stains; 

From whence ihat d«‘cency of mind, , ^ 

So lovely in a female kind. 

Where not one careless thought intrudes 
Less mod(\st tluin the speech of prudes; 

Whore never blush ^vas called in aid. 

The spurious virtue in a maid, 

A virtue but at second-hand ; 

They blush because they understand. 

The Grac(»s next would act their i)art, 

And show but little of their art ; 
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Their work was half already done. 

The cliild with native beauty shone, 

The outward form no lielj) required ; 
Each breathing* on her tlirice, inspired 
That gentle, soft, engaging air 
Whicli in old times adorned the fair. 
And said, “ Vanossa be the name 
By which thou slialt bo known to fame ; 
Vanessa, by the gods enrolled : 

Her name on earth — sliall not bo told.” 

But still the work was not complete, 
Wlien Venus thought on a deceit : 
Drawn by her doves, away she flics, 
And finds out Pallas in the skies : 

Dear Pallas, I liave been tliis mom 
To see a lovely infant born : 

A boy in yonder isle below, 

So like my own without his bow, 

By. beauty could your heart be won. 
You’d swear it is Apollo’s son ; 

But it shall ne’er l>o said, a child 
So hopeful has by me been spoiled ; 

I have enough besides to spare, 

And give him wholly to your care. 

Wisdom’s above suspecting wiles ; 
The queen of learning gravely smiles, 
Down from Olymims conies with joy. 
Mistakes Vanessa for a boy ; 
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Then sows within her tender mind 
Seeds long unknown to womankind ; 

For manly bosoms chiefly fit. 

The sofsds of knowledge, judgment, wit. 

Her soul was suddenly endued 
With justice, truth, and fortitude ; 

With honour, wliicli no breath can stain, 
Which malice must attack in vain : 

With open heart and bounteous liand : 

But Pallas liere was at a stand ; 

She knew in our degenerate days 
Bare virtue could not live on praise. 

That meat must be witli money bought : 

She therefore, up<jn second thought, 

Infused yet as it were l>y stc^alth, 

Some small regard for state and wealth ; 

Of which as she grew up there stayed 
A tincjturo in the prudent maid : 

She managed lior estate witli care, 

Yet liked tliree footmen to her cdiair. 

But lest ho should neglect his studies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddess 
(For fear young mast^er should be symiled) 
Would us(^ him like a younger child ; 

And, after long computing, found 
’Twould come to just five thousand pound. 

The Queen of Love was pleased and proud 
To see Vanessa thus endowed ; 
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Slio doubiod not but siicb a dauio 
Through ovory breast would dart a flame ; 
That every rich and lordly swain 
With pride would drag about her chain ; 
TJiat scholars would forsake their books 
To studjr bright Vanessa’s looks: 

As she advanced that womankind 
Would by her model form their mind. 
And all their conduct would be tried 
By her, as an unerring guide. 

Oifendiiig daughters oft would hear 
Vanessa’s praise rung in their ear : 

Miss Betty, when she does a fault, 

Lots fall lier knife, or spills the salt, 

Will tJiua h(j by her mother eJiid, 

** ’Tis what Vanessa never did.” 

Thus by tlie nymi)hs and swains adored, 
My power shall bo again restored, 

Ar'*^-^’Hppy lovers bless my reign 

So Venus hope<l, but hoped in vain. 

For when in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus |)layed. 
She shakes her helm, she knils her brows^ 
And fired with indignation, vows 
To-morrow, ore the setting sun. 

She’d all undo that she had done. 

But in the poets w'e may find 
A wholesome law, time out of mind. 
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Had been confirmtHl by Fate’s decree ; 
That gods, of wliatsoe’er degree, 

Resume not what themselves liave given. 
Or any brother-god in He.aven ; 

Which keeps the peace among the gods, 
Or they must always be at odds. 

And Pallas, if shti broke the laws. 

Must yield luu’ foe tlie stronger cause ; 

A shame to imc so much adon^d 
For Wisdom, at Jove’s council- hoard. 
Resides, she ftmrcul the cpieeii of love 
Would meet with bettor friends above. 
And though she must with grief reflect 
To SCO a mortal virgin deck’d 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breasts, except her own, 

Yet she would act as best became 
A goddess of uns])otted fame ; 

She knew, by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in lu^r design : 

She studied well the x>oint, and found 
Her foe’s conclusions wort? not sound, 
From j)reinises erroneous brought. 

And therefore the dediud ion’s nought, 
And must have contrary effects 
To what her troacliorous foe expects. 

In proper sesuson Pallas meets 
The queen of love, whom tlius she greets 
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(For Gods, wo awj by Honior told, 

Can in celestial language scold), 

“ Perfidious Goddess ! but in vain 
You formed this project in your brain, 

A project for thy talents fit. 

With ipucli deceit, and little wit ; 

Thou hast, as thou shalt quickly see. 
Deceived thyself instead of me ; 

For how can heavenly wisdom prove 
An instrument to earthly love ? 

Know’st tJiou not yet that men commenco 
Thy votaries, for want of sense ? 

Nor shall Vanessa bo the theme 
To manage thy abortive sc.heme ; 

She’ll prove the greatest of thy foes. 

And yet I scorn to inlerpose. 

But using neither skill nor force. 

Leave all things to their natural course.” 

goddess thus pronounced her doom, 
When, lo, Vanessa in her bloom. 

Advanced like Atalanta’s star, 

But rarely seen, and seen from far : 

In a new world with caution stepped, 
Watched all the company she kept, 

Well knowing from the books she road 
What dangerous paths young virgins tread ; 
Would seldom at the park appear, 

Nor saw the play-house twice a year ; 
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To know the converse of mankind. 

First issued from perfumers’ shops 
A crowd of fashionable fops ; 

They asked her how she likttd the play ? 
Then told the tattle of the day, 

A duel fought last night at two 

About a lady you know wlio ; 

Mentioned a new Italian, come 
Either from Muscovy or Rome ; 

Gave hints of who and who’s togotlior ; 
Then fell to talking of the weather : 

Last niglit was so extremely fine. 

The ladies walked till after nine. 

Then in soft voice, and sjMicch absurd. 
With nonsense every second w’ord. 

With fustian from exploded plays. 

They celebrate her beauty’s praise, 

Run o’er their cant of stupid liof^ 

And tell the murders of her eyes. 

With silent scorn Vanessa sat. 

Scarce list’ning to their idle chat ; 
Further than sometimes by a frown. 
When they grow pert, to pull them down. 
At last she spitefully was bent 
To try their wisdom’s full extent ; 

And said, she valued nothing less 
Thau titles, figure, shape, and dress; 
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That merit should bo ch icily placed 
In judgment, kiiowled^ye, wit, and taste; 
And these, she offered to dispute. 

Alone distinguished man from brute : 

That present times have no pretence 
To virtue, in the noble sense 
By Greeks and Romans understood, 

To perish for our country’s good. 

She named the ancient heroes round, 
Explained for what they w(».re renowned ; 
Then spoke with censure, or ax)plause, 

Of foreign customs, rites, and laws ; 
Tlirough naiurc and through art she ranged, 
And gracefully her subject clianged : 

In vain ; her Iioarers had no share 
In all she spoke, except to star(\ 

Their judgm<mt was upon the whole, 

— That lady is tlie dullest soul — 
52 v-'’^\.tipped their foreliead in a jiM'r, 

As who should say — she wants it here ; 

She may bo handsome, young, and rich. 

But none will burn hc^r for a witch. 

A party next of glittering dames. 

From round the xmrlieus of St. James, 

Cam(i early, out of xnire goodwill. 

To see the girl in deshabille. 

Their clamour ’lighting from their chairs,. 
Grow louder, all the way uj) stairs ; 
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At entrance loudest,* where they found 
The room with volumes littered round, 
*Vancssa licld Montaigne, and read. 

Whilst Mrs. Susan combed her head : 
They called for tea and chocolate, 

And fell into their usual chat. 

Discoursing with im^>ortaiit face, 

On ribbons, fans, and gloves, and lace : 
Showed patterns just from India brought, 
And gravely asked her what she thought. 
Whether the red or green were best. 

And what they cost? Vanessa guessed. 
As came into her fancy first, 

Named half the rates, and liked the worst. 

To scandal next What awkward thing 

Was that, last Sunday, in the ring ? 

I’m sorry Mox)sa breaks so fast ; 

I said her face would never last, 

Corinna with that youthful air. 

Is thirty, and a bit to spare. 

Her fondness for a certain earl 
Began, when I was but a girl. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 

I saw coquetting t’other night 
In public with that odious knight. 

They rallied next Vanessa’s dross; 

That gown was made for old Queen Boss, 
n— 76 
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Dear madam, lot mo sot your head ; 

Don’t you intend t<i |>ut on red ? 

A petticoat without a lioop ! 

Sure, you are not asliamod to stoop ; 

With handsome garters at your knees, 

No mrttcr what a ftdlow sees. 

Filled with disdain, with rage inflamod. 
Both of lierself and sox asimmcHl, 

The nymph stood silent out of spite, 

Nor would vowdisafo to set them right. 
Away tho fair detractors went. 

And gfivtj, by tui'iis, tlieir censur(?s vent. 
Slie’s not so handsome in my eyes : 

For wit, I wonder wli(?re it lies. 

She’s fair and clean, and that’s the most; 
But why proclaim her for a toast ? 

A baby face, no life, no airs. 

But what she learnt at country fairs. 

knows what dift'cu’euce is between 
Biicli Flanders lace, and Colberteen. 

I’ll undertake my little Nancy, 

In flounces has a better fancy. 

With all her wit, I would not ask 
Her judgment, how to buy a mask. 

We begged her b^t to patch her face. 
She never hit one prop(U’ place ; 

Which every girl at five y*?iirs old 
Can do as soon as she is told. 
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1 own, that out-of-fashion stufl^ 

Becomes the creature well enough. 

The girl might pass, if wo could get her 
To know the world a little better. 

(To hnow the world ! a modem phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and i>lays.) § 
Thus, to the world’s peipetual shame. 
The queen of beauty lost her aim, 

Too late witli grief she imderstood 
Fallas had done more harm than good ; 
For great examples are but vain, 

Where ignorance begets disdain. 

Both sexes, armed with guilt and spite, 
Against Vanessa’s power unite ; 

To copy her few nymplis aspired ; 

Her virtues fewer swains admired ; 

So stars, beyond a certain height. 

Give mortals neither heat nor light. 

Yet some of either sex, endowed . 
With gifts superior to the crowd. 

With virtue, knowledge, taste, and wit. 
She condescended to admit ; 

With pleasing arts she could reduce 
Men’s talents to their proper use; 

And with address each genius held 
To that wherein it most excelled ; 

Thus making others’ wisdom known. 
Could please them and improve her own. 
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A modest youth said something now, 

She placed it in the strongest view. 

AH humble worth she strove to raise ; 
Would not bo praised, yet loved to praise. 
The learned met with free approacli. 
Although they came not in a coach. 

Some clergy too slie would allow, 

Nor quarreled at tlieir awkward bow. 

But this was for Cadcnus’ sake ; 

A gownman of a difPorent make*. 

Whom Pallas, once Vanessa’s tutor, 

Had fixed on for her coadjutor. 

But Cupid, full of mischief, longs 
To vindicate liis mother’s wrongs. 

On Pallas all attempts are vain ; 

One way ho knows to give lior pain ; 
Vows on Vanessa’s li(‘art to take 
Duo vengeance, for her patron’s sake. 

early seeds by Venus sown. 

In spite of Pallas, now were grown ; 

And Cupid hox>cd they \roiild improve 
By time, and ripen into love. 

The boy made use of all his craft, 

In vain discharging many a shaft. 
Pointed at colonels, lords, and beaux ; 
Cadenus warded off the blows, 

For placing still some book betwixt. 

The darts were in the cover fixed. 
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Or often blunted and recoiled, 

On Plutarch’s morals struck, were spoiled. 

The queen of wisdom could foresee, 

But not prevent the Fates decree ; 

And human caution tries in vain 
To break that adamantine chain. 

Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, 

By love invulnerable thought. 

Searching in books for wisdom’s aid, 

Was, in the very searcli, betrayed. 

Cupid, tliough all his darts were lost, 
,Yet still resolved to spare no cost ; 

He could not answer to his fame 
The triumphs of that stubborn dame, 

A nympli so hard to be subdued, 

Who neither was coquette nor prude. 

I find, says he, she wants a doctor. 

Both to adore her, and instruct her : 

I’ll give her what she most admires, * 
Among those vonorablo sires. 

Cadenus is a subject tit. 

Grown old in politics and wit •, 

Caressed by Ministers of State, 

Of half mankind the dread and hate. 
Whate’er vexations love attend. 

She need no rivals apprehend. 

Her sex, with universal voice. 

Must laugh at her capricious choice. 
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Cadoniis many things had writ, 

Vanessa much esteemed his wit. 

And called for his poetic works ! 

Meantime the boy in secret lurks. 

And while the book was in her hand, 

The itfrchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length. 

It pierced the feeble volume through. 

And deep transfixed her bosom too. 

Some lines, more moving than the rest. 
Struck to the point that pierced her breast ; 
And, borne directly to tlie lieart. 

With pains unknown, increased her smart. 

Vanessa, not in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 

Imaginary charms can find. 

In eyes witli reading almost blind ; 

C^eftus now no more appears 
Declined in health, advanced in years. 

She fancies music in his tongue, 

Nor farther looks, but thinks him young. 
Wliat mariner is not afraid 
To venture in a ship decayed ? 

What planter will attempt to yoke 
A sapling with a falling oak ? 

As years increase, she brighter shines, 
Cadenus with each day declines, 
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A^id lio innst fall a prey to Time, 

While she continues in her prime. 

Cadenus, common forms apart. 

In every scene had kei>t his Iwjart ; 

Had sighed and languished, vowed and writ. 
For pastime, or to show his wit ; ^ 

But time, and hooks, and State affairs. 

Had spoiled his fashionable airs. 

Ho now could praise, esieem, approve. 

But understood not what was love. 

His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight ho took 
To see tlie virgin mind her book. 

Was but the master’s secret joy 
In scliool to hear the finest boy. 

Her knowledge with her fancy grew, 

Slie hourly pressed for something new ; 

Ideas came into her mind 

So fast, his lessons lagged l>ohiiui ; 

She reasoned, without plodding long. 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 

But now a sudden change was wrought. 

She minds no longer what lu> taught. 
Cadtiiius was amazed to find 
Such marks of a distracted mind; 

For though she seemed to listen more 
To all ho spoke, than e’er before. 
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Ho found her thoughts would absent range, 

Yet guessed not whence could sjiriiig the change. 
And first ho modestly conjectures, 

His pux)il might bo tired with lectures. 

Which helped to mortify his pride, 

Yet g&vo him not the heart to chide ; 

But in a mild dejected strain, 

At last he ventured to comx)lain : 

Said, she should bo no longer teased. 

Might have her freedom when she xilcased ; 

Was now convinced he acted wrong. 

To hide her from the world so long. 

And in dull studies to engage 
One of her tender sex and ago. 

That every nymph with envy owned. 

How she might shine in the Grande-Monde, 
And every shepherd was undone, 

To see her cloistered like a nun. 

Tliissras a visionary scliome, 

Ho waked, and found it but a dream ; 

A project far above liis skill. 

For Nature must be Nature still. 

If she was bolder than became 
A scholar to a courtly dame. 

She might excuse a man of letters ; 

Thus tutors often treat their bettors. 

And since his talk ofFensivc^ #?rew, 

He came to take his last adieu. 
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Vanessa, filled with just disdain. 

Would still her dignity maintain, 
Instructed from her early years 
To scorn the art of foinalo tears. 

Had he employe<l his time so long. 

To teach her what was right or w^eiig, 
Yet could such notions entertain. 

That all his lectures were in vain ? 

She owned tlio wandering of her thoughts. 
But ho must answer for her faults. 

She well remembered, to her cost. 

That all his lessons were not lost. 

Two maxims she could still produce. 

And sad experience taught her use ; 

That virtue, pleased by being shown, 
Knows nothing which it dare not own ; 
Can make us witliout fear disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes ; 

That common forms were not designed 
Directors to a noble mind. 

Now, said tlie nymph. I’ll let you see 
My actions with your rules agree. 

That I can vulgar forms despise. 

And have no secrets to disguise. 

1 knew by what you said and writ. 

How dangerous things were men of wit; 
You cautioned me against their charms. 
But never gave mo equal arms ; 
d*-~76 
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Your lessons found the weakest part. 
Aimed at the head, but reached t)ie heart. 

Cadenus felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, guilt, surprise. 
He knew not how to reconcile 
Such language, with her usual stylo : 

And yet her words were so expressi'd. 

Ho could not hope she spoke in jest. 

His tlioiights had wholly })oen conhned 
To form and cultivate her mind. 

He liardly knew, till he was told, 
Whetluir tlio iiymi)h were young or old ; 
Had met her in a luiblic i)laeo. 

Without distinguishing lier face, 

Much less could his declining ago 
Vanessa’s earliest thoughts engage. 

And if her youth indifference met. 

His person must contempt beget, 

Or gsa?it her passion be sincere, 

How shall his innocence be clear ? 
Appearances wore all so strong, 

The world must think him in the wrong ; 
Would say he made a treacherous use- 
Of wit, to flatter and seduce ; 

The town would swear ho had betrayed, 
By magic spells, the harmless maid ; 

And every beau would have his jokes. 
That scholars were like other folks ; 
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That when Platonic flights were over, 
The tutor turned a mortal lover. 

So tender of the young and fair; 

It showed a true paternal care — 

Five thousand guineas in lier purse ; 
The doctor might have fancied woi'se,— 
Hardly at length ho silence broke. 

And faltered every word ho spoke ; 
Interpreting her complaisance, 

J ust as a man sans consequence. 

She rallied well, he always know ; 

Her manner now was something now ; 
And what she spoke was in an air, 

As serious as a tragic player. 

But those who aim at ridicule, 

Should fix u2>on some certain rule. 
Which fairly hints they are in jest. 
Else he must enter his protest ; 

For let a man he ne’er so wise, 

He may be eauglit with sober lies ; 

A science wliich ho never tauglit. 

And, to bo free, was dearly bought ; 
For, take it in its proper light, 

’Tis just what coxcombs call a bite. 

But not to dwell on things minute, 
Vanessa finished the dispute. 

Brought weighty arguments to prove 
.That reason was her guide in love. 
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She thought ho had himself described. 
His doctrines when she first imbibed ; 
What he had planted now was grown, 
His virtues slio might call her own ; 

As he apj)rovos, as ho dislikes, 

Love ccjiitempt her fancy strikes. 
Self-love in nature root (id fast, 

Attends us first, and heaves us last : 
Why she likes him, admire not at her, 
She loves herself, and that’s the matter. 
How was her tutor wont to praise 
The geniuses of ancient days ! 

(Those authors ho so oft had iiamed 
For learning, wit, and wisdom famed). 
Was struck with love, esteem, and awe, 
For persons whom he never saw. 
Suppose Cadenus floiirislied tJien, 

.He must jidore such God-like men. 

If oiTO^short volume could comprise 
All that was witty, learned, and wise, 
How would it bo esteemed, and read. 
Although the writer long wore dead P 
If such an author were alive. 

How all would for his friendship strive ; 
And come in crowds to see his face ? 
And this she takes to be her case. 
Cadenus answers every end. 

The book, the author, and the friend. 
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Tho utmost her dosiros will reach. 

Is but to learn what ho can teach ; 

His converse is a system fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit ; 

While ev’ry passion of her mind 
In him is centred and confined. ^ 

Love can with speech inspire a mute. 
And taught V anessa to dispute. 

This topic, never touched before, 
Displayed her eloquence the more : 

Her knowledge, with such pains acquired, 
By this new passion grew inspired. 
Through this she made all objects x>a6s. 
Which gave a tincture o’er the mass ; 

As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the sea their course incline ; 

Or, as philosophers, who find 
Some fav’rite system to their mind. 

In every point to make it fit. 

Will force all nature to submit. 

Oadonus, who could ne’er suspect 
His lessons would have such effect, 

Or bo so artfully applied. 

Insensibly came on her siile ; 

It was an unforeseen event. 

Things took a turn he never meant. 
Whoe’er excels in what we prize. 

Appears a hero to our eyes ; 
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Each girl, wlien pleased with what is taught, 
Will have the teacher in her thought. 

When miss delights in her spinnot, 

A fiddler may a fortune got ; 

A blockhead, with melodious voice 
In boarding-schools can have his choice ; 

And oft the dancing-master’s art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the heart. 

In learning let a iiymi>li delight, 

The iicdant gets a mistress by’t. 

Cadenus, to his grief and shame, 

Could scarce oppose Yanossa’s fiame; 

But though her arguments wore strong. 

At least could hardly with tiiem wrong. 
Howe’er it came, he could not tell, 

But, sure, she never talked so well. 

His pride began to interpose, 

Preferred before a crowd of beaux. 

Go bri^t a nymph to come unsought, 

Such wonder by his merit wrought ; 

’Tis merit must with her pnjvail, 

He never knew her judgment fail. 

She noiod all she over read, 

And had a most discerning head. 

’Tis an old maxim in the schools. 

That vanity’s the food of fools ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 
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So when Cadoinis could not hide. 

Ho chose to justify his pride ; 

Construing tho x>a»Kion aho had shown. 
Much to her praise, more to his own. 

Nature in liiin had merit jdaced, 

In her, a most judicious taste. 

Ijov(i, liitlu'rto a transient guest, 

Nc^’er held possession in his breast; 

So long ai tending at the gate, 

Disdain’d to enter in so late. 

Love*, why do wo one x>assion call ? 

When ’tis a compound of them all ; 

Whore hot and <H)ld, w’hero sharj) and sweet, 
In all their equii>ages meet ; 

Whore ideasures mixed with x>Hins axjpcar, 
Sorrow with joy, and hox)e with fear. 
Wherein his dignity and ago - 
Forbid Oacleims to engage. 

But friendship in its greatest height, 

A constant, rational delight. 

On virtue's basis fixed to last. 

When love’s allurements long are jiast ; 
Which gently warms, but cannot burn ; 

He gladly ofEers in return ; 

His want of x)assion will redeem, 

With gratitude, respect, esteem ; 

With that devotion wo bestow. 

When goddesses appear below. 
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Wliile thus Cadenus ontertains 
Yanessa in exalted strains, 

The nymph in sober words intreats 
A truce with all sublime conceits. 

For why such raptures, flights, and fancies, 
To her who durst not read romances ; 

In lofty style to make replies. 

Which he had taiiglit her to despise ? 

But when lior tutor will affect 
Devotion, duty, and rosi>ect. 

He fairly abdicates liis throne, 

Tlie government is now her own ; 

He has a forfeiture incurred, 

Slie vows to take him at his word, 

And liopes ho will not take it strange 
If both should now their stations change 
The nymph will have her turn, to be 
The tutor ; and the inipil, he : 

* Though she already can discern 
Her ^lolar is not apt to learn ; 

Or wants capacity to reach 
The science she designs to teach ; 

Wherein his genius was below 
%The skill of every common beau ; 

Who, though he cannot sx>oll, is wise 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes ? 

And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. 
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Bui wliat sucftftss Vaii«.sf?a mot 
Is to the world a socret yet ; 

Whether the nymph, to please her swain. 
Talks in a high romantic strain ; 

Or whether he at last descends 
To like with h^ss seraphic ends ; 

Or to compound tlie business, whether 
They temper love and books toget.her ; 
Must never to mankind be told. 

Nor shall the conscious muse unfidd. 

Meantime the mournful que<.m of love 
Led but a wenry life above. 

She ventures now to leave tlio skies, 
Grown by Vam^ssa’s conduct wise. 

For though by one perverse event 
Pallas had crossed her first intent, 
Thougli her design was not obtained, 

Yet had she much experience gained ; 
And, by tlu^ xiroject vainly tried. 

Could better now the cause decide. 

She gave due notice that both parties, 
Coram Itegina prox^ die Martin, 

Should at their peril without fail 
Como and appear, and save their bail. 
All mot, and silence thrice proclaimed, 
One lawyer to each side was named. 

The judge discovered in her face 
Besentmonts for her late disgrace ; 
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And, full of anger, slinine, and grief, 
Dirocttxl them to mind iheir brief ; 

Nor spend their time to show tlieir reading, 
Slie’d have a summary proeeediiig. 

Slie gatliored under every head, 

Tl»e sum of wliat eacli lawyer said ; 

Gave h^r own reasons last ; and then 
Decreed thci cause against tluj men. 

But, in a weighty casti like this, 

To show she did not judge amiss, 

Which evil tongues might (‘Iso report. 

She made a spot^cli in open court ; 

Wherein she grievously complains, 

“ How she was ch(»atcd by the swains.’* 

On whose petition (humbly showing 
That women were not worth the wooing, 
And that unless tJie sex would mend, 

The race of lovers soon must end) ; 

“^Sho was at Lord knows wliat oxijenso, 

To form a nymph of wit and sense ; 

A model for her sex d(\sigiiod. 

Who novi*r c.ould one lovcir find. 

She saw her favour was misplaced ; 

The fellows had a wretched taste ; 

She needs must tell them to their face. 

They were a senseless, stupid race ; 

And were she to begin again, 

She’d study to reform the men ; 
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Or add some grains of folly more 
To women than they had before. 

To put them on an equal foot ; 

And this, or nothing else, would do’t. 

Tliis might their mutual fancy strike. 
Since every being loves its like. 

But now, repenting what was done. 

She left all business to her son ; 

She jmts the world in his possession. 

And lot him use it at discretion.” 

The crier was ordered to dismiss 
The court, so made his last O yes ! 

The goddess would no longer wait. 

But rising from lier chair of state, 

Xieft all below at six and seven, 

Harnessed her doves, and flew to Heaven. 


STELLA’S BIRTHDAY, 1718 


Stella this day is thirty-four 
(Wo shan’t dispute a year or more) 
However, Stella, be not troubled, 
Although thy size and years are doubled 
Since first I saw thee at sixteen, 

The brightest virgin on the green. 
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So litilo is tliy form cL^olinod ; 

Made up so largely in tliy mind. 

Oh, would it please the gods to split 
Thy beauty, size, and years, and wit, 

No ago could furnish out a pair 
Of nymphs so graceful, wise, and fair : 
Witli half the lustre of your eyes, 

With half your wit, your years, and size. 
And then, before it grow too late. 

How sliould I beg of gentle fate, 

(Tliat either nymph might lack her swain), 
To split my worshii) too in twain. 


STELLA’S BIRTHDAY, 1720 


All travellers at first incline 
Where’er they see the fairest sign ; 

And if they find the chambers neat. 

And like the liquor and the meat. 

Will call again and recommend 
The Angel Inn to evciy friend* 

What thougli the painting grows decayed. 
The house will never lose its trade ; 

Nay, though the treach’rous tapster Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
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As fine as daubers’ bands can make it. 

In hopes that strangers may mistake it. 

We think it both a shame and sin. 

To quit the true old Angel Inn. 

Now, this is Stella’s case in fact, 

An angel’s face, a little cracko^J 
(Gould poets, or could })ainters fix 
Hoav angels look Jit thirty-six) : 

This drew us in at first, to find 
In such a form an angel’s mind ; 

And every virtue now supplies 
The fainting rays of Stella’s eyes. 

See, at her levee, crowding swains, 

Whom Stella fi*eely eutertaius. 

With breeding, humour, wit, and sense ; 
And puts them but to small expense ; 

Their mind so plentifully fills. 

And makes such reasonable bills. 

So little gets for what she gives. 

Wo really wonder how she lives ! 

And had her stock been less, no doubt, 

She must have long ago run out. 

Then who can think we’ll quit the placid, 
When Doll hangs out a newer face ; 

Or stop and light at Oloe’s Head, 

With scraps and leavings to bo fed. 

Then Cloe, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six, and thirty -eiglit ; 
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Pursue your trade of scandal picking. 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken. 

Your innuendoes when you tell us 
Tliat Stella loves to talk with fellows ; 

And lot mo warn yon to believe 
A trKth, for which your soul should grieve 
That should you live to see the day 
When Stella’s locks must all bo grey, 
When ago must print a furrowed trace 
On every feature of her face ; 

Though you and all your senseless tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe 
To make you look like beauty’s queen. 

And hold for over at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can over blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind ; 

All men of sense will pass your door. 

And crowd to Stella’s at fourscore. 


STELLA’S BIRTHDAY 

A great bottle of wine, long buried, being that day 
dug 11 j). 1 722. 


Resolved my annual verse to pay, 
By duty bound, on Stella’s day ; 
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Furnished with paper, pons, and ink, 

I gravely sat me down to think : 

I bit my nails, and scratched uiy head. 

But found my wit and fancy fled ; 

Or,. if with more than usual pain, 

A thought came slowly from my brain. 

It eost me liord knows how much timc^ 

To sha]>e it into sense and rhyme ; 

And, what was yet a grt^ater curse, 
liong-thinking madc^ my fancy worse 
Forsaken by th’ insjnring nine, 

I waited at Apollo’s shrine ; 

I told liiiii wliat tlie world would say 
If Stella were unsung to-day ; 

How I should hide my head for shame, 

When both the Jacks and Robin came ; 

How Ford Avould frown, how Jim would leer. 

How Sh r the rogue would sneer. 

And swear it does not always follow. 

That SemeVn anno ridet Apollo. 

I have assured them twenty times. 

That Phesbus helped mo in my rhymes, 
Pliojbus inspired me from above, ' 

And he and I w^ero hand and glove. 

But finding me so dull and dry since, 

They’ll call it all poetic licence. 

And when I brag of aid divine, 

Think Eusden’s right as good as mine. 
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Nor do I ask for Stella’s sake ; 

’Tis my own eredit lies at stake. 

And Stella will bo sung, while I 
Can only bo a stander by. 

Apollo liaving thouglit a little, 

Returned this answer to a tittle. 

Tho’ you should live like old Methusalom, 
I furnish hints, and you should use all ’em, 
You yearly sing as she grows old. 

You’d leave her virtues half untold. 

But to say truth, such dulness reigns 
Through tho whole sot of Irish Deans ; 

I’m daily stunned with such a medley, 

Doan W — , Dean D — 1, and Dean S ; 

That lot what Dean soever come, 

My orders are, I’m not at home; ; 

And if your voice had not boon loud, 

You must have passed among the crowd. 

But, now your danger to prevent. 

You must ap.ply to Mrs. Brent,* 

For she, as priestess, knows the rites 
Wherein tho God of Earth doliglits. 

First, nine ways looking, let her stand 
With an old jM)kcr in her hand ; 

Let her describe a circle round 
In Saunder’sf cellar on the ground; 

A spade lot prudemt ArchyJ hold, 

* The house-keejjer. + Tlie butler. J The footman. 
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And with discretion dig the mould ; 

Let Stella look with watchful eye, 
Rebecca, Ford, and Grattoiis by. 

Behold the bottle, where it lies 
Witli neck elated towards the skies ! 

The god of winds, and god of firp. 

Did to its wondrous birth conspire ; 

And Bacchus for the poet’s use 
Poured in a strong inspiring juice : 

See 1 as you raise it from its tomb, 

It drags behind a spacious womb, 

And in the spacious womb contains 
A sovereign med’cine for the brains. 

You’ll find it soon, if fate consents ; 

If not, a tliousand Mrs. Brents, 

Ten tliousand Arcliys arm’d with spades. 
May dig in vain to Pluto’s shades. 

From thence a ]>lcnteous draught infuse, 
And ])oldly then invoke the muse 
(But first lot Robert, on his knees 
'With caution drain it from the Ices) ; 

The muse will at your call appear. 

With Stella’s praise to crown the year. 
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As wlien a boaiiteons nymph dtjcays, 

Wo Hay slie’s past hor dancing days ; 

So poets loso their feet by time, 

And can no longer dance in rhyme. 

Your annual bard had rather chose 
To celebrate your birtli in prose ; 

Yet merry folks who want by chance 
A i)air to make a country dance, 

Call the old housek<»epor, and get lier 
To fill a X)laco, for want of better ; 

While Sheridan is off the liooks, 

And friend Delany at his books, 

That Stella may avoid disgrace. 

Once more the Dean Bui)i)lies tlieir place. 

Beauty and wit, too sad a truOi, 

Have always been confined to youth ; 

The god of wit, and beauty’s queen, 

Ho twenty-one, and she fifteen ; 

Ho poet over sweetly sung, 

Unless ho were like Phoebus, young ; 

Nor over nymi)h inspired to rhyme, 
Unless like Venus in her prime. 
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At fifty-six, if this bo true, 

Am I a poet fit for you ; 

Or at tlio ago of forty-tlireo, 

Aro you a subject fit for luo P 
Adieu bright wit, and radiant eyes ; 

You must bo grave, and I bo wise. 

Our fate in vain we would 02)poso, 

But I’ll be still your friend in prose ; 
Esteem and friendship to express. 

Will not require poetic dress ; 

And if the muse deny her aid 
To have them sung, they may be said. 

But, Stella say, what evil tongue 
Reports you aro no longer young P 
That Time sits with his scythe to mow 
Where erst sat Cupid with his bow ; 
That half your locks are turned to grey ; 
I’ll ne'er believe a word they say. 

’Tis true, but lot it not be known, 

My eyes are somewhat dimish grown ; 
For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts my sight. 

And wrinkles undistinguished pass. 

For I’m ashamed to use a glass ; 

And till I see them with these eyes. 
Whoever says you have them, lies. 

No length of time can make you quit 
Honour and virtue, sense and wit. 
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Thus you may still bo young to mo, 
Wliile I can better bear than see : 

Oh, ne’er may fortune show her spite, 
To make me deaf, and mend my sight. 


STELLA’S BIRTHDAY, March 13, 1726 


This day, whate’er the Pates decree, 
Shall still bo kept with joy by me ; 
This day, tlien, let us not be told 
That you are sick, and I grown old. 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 

And talk of spectacles and pills ; 
To-morrow will bo time onongh 
To hear such mortifying stuff. 

'yet, since from reason may be brought 
A better and more pleasing tliought. 
Which can, in spite of all decays, 
Sup]:K)rt a few remaining days : 

From not the gravc^st of divines 
Accoi)t for once some serious lines. 

Although wo now can form no more 
Long schemes of life, as heretofore ; 
Yet you, while time is running fast, 
Can look with joy on what is past. 
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Were future liappiuess and pain 
A mere contrivance of the brain, 

As Atheists argue, to entice, 

And fit their proselytes for vice 
(The only comfort tht^y propose, 

To have companions in their \^ocs). 

Grant this the case, y(it sure ’tis hard 
That virtue, styled its own rciward. 

And by all sagos undorstood 
To be the chic^f of human good, 

Should acting, die, or leave behind 
Some lasting phnisure in the mind. 

Which by rcmombranco will assuage 
Gri(^f , sickness, poverty, and ago ; 

And strongly shoot a radiant dart, 

To shine througli life’s declining part. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Roflectiiig on a life well spout ; 

Your skilful hand emjdoycd to save 
Despairing wretclies from the grave ; 

And then supporting with your store. 

Those wliom you dragged from death bef orii r 
So Providence on mortals waits, 

Preserving what it first creates. 

You generous boldness to defend 
An innocent and absent friend ; 

That courage which can make you just. 

To merit humbled in the dust ; 
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Tho detestation yon express 
For vice in all its glittering dross : 
That patience under torturing pain. 
Whore stubborn stoics would complain. 

Must these like empty shadows pass, 
Or foms reflected from a glass ? 

Or mere chima)ras in tlie mind. 

That fly, and leave no marks behind ? 
Does not tho body thrive and grow 
By food of twenty years ago ? 

And, had it not l)oen still 8ux)iilied, 

It must a thousand times have died. 
Then, who with reason can maintain 
Tliat no oifoijts of food remain ? 

And, is not virtue in mankind 
Tlio nutriment that feeds tlie mind P 
Upheld by each good action past. 

And still continued by the last : 

Then, who with reason can pretend 
That all effects of virtue end ? 

Believe me, Stella, when you show 
That true contempt for things below. 
Nor prize your life for other ends 
Than merely to oblige your friends. 
Your former actions claim their part, 
And join to fortify your heart. 

For virtue in her daily race, 

Like Janus, bears a double face. 
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Look back with joy where she lias gone, 
And therefore goes with courage on. 

She at your sickly couch will wait, 

And guide you to a better state. 

O then, whatever hcav’n intends, 

Take pity on your pitying friends ; 

Nor let your ills afPoct your mind, 

To fancy they can be unkind ; 

Me, surely me, you ought to spare. 

Who gladly would your snfPerings share ; 
Or give my scrax> of life to you. 

And think it far beneath your duo ; 

You to whose care so oft I owe 
That I’m alive to tell you so. 


TO STELLA 

Visiting me in my Sickness^ October , 1727. 


Pallas, observing Stella’s wit 
Was more than for her sex was fit ; 
And that her Inmuty, soon or late. 
Might breed confusion in the state ; 
In high ctincern for human kind. 
Fixed honour in her infant mind. 
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But (not in wranglings to engage 
Witli such a stupid vicious ago), 

If honour I would here dofiiie, 

It answers faith in things divine. 

As natural life the body warms, 

And, scholars teach, tlic soul informs ; 

So honour animates the whole. 

And is the spirit of tlie soul. 

Those numerous virtues which the tribe 
Of iodious moralists desoribc'. 

And by such various titles call, 

True honour comprehends them all. 

Lot melancholy rule supreme, 

Cholcr preside, or blood, or i)hlegm. 

It makes no difl'crenco in the case, 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. 

But, lest we should for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake, 

Or think it seated in a scar, 

Or on a proud triumphal cai*, 

Or in the jjayment of a debt, 

We lose with sharpers at piquet; 

Or, when a whore in her vocation, 

Keeps punctual to an assignation ; 

Or that on which his lordship swears, 
When vulgar knaves would lose their ears 
Lot Stella’s fair example preach 
A lesson she alone can teach. 
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In points of honour to bo tried, • 

All passions must bo laid aside ; 

Ask no advice, but think alone, 

SuiiX)ose the question not your own ; 
How sliall I act ? is not the case, 

But liow would Brutus in my phico ; 

In such a cause would Cato bleed ; 

And how would Socrates ]3roccod ? 

Drive all objections from your mind. 
Else you relapse to human kind ; 
Ambition, avarice, and lust, 

And factious rage, and breach of trust. 
And flatiery tijjped with nauseous fleer, 
And guilt and shame, and servile fear, 
Envy, and cruelty, and pride, 

Will in your tainted heart x>reBide. 

Heroes and heroines of old. 

By honour only were enrolled 
Among their brethren in the skies, 

To which (though late) shall Stella rise. 
Ten thousand oaths upon record 
Are not so sacred as her word ; 

The world shall in its atoms end 
Ere Stella can deceive a friend. 

By honour seated in her breast. 

She still determines what is best ; 

What indignation in her mind. 

Against enslavers of mankind ! 
n— 76 
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Baso kings and ministers of state, 

Eternal objects of her hate. 

She thinks that Nature ne’er designed, 
Courage to man alone confined ; 

Can cowardice her sex adorn, 

Whi'^h most exposes ours to scorn ; 

She wonders where the charm appears 
In Floriinors affected fears ; 

For Stella never learned the art 
At jiroper times to scream and start ; 

Nor calls up all the house at night. 

And swears she saw a thing in white. 

Doll never files to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Because she heard a sudden drum, 

Or found an earwig in a plum. 

Her liearors are amazed from whence 
Proceeds tliat fund of wit and sense ; 
Which, though her modesty would shroud, 
Breaks like the sun behind a cloud. 

While gracefulness its art conceals, 

And yet through every motion steals. 

Say, Stella, was Prometheus blind. 

And forming you, mistook your kind ? 

No ; ’twas for you alone ho stole 
The fire that forms a manly soul ; 

Then, to comi>leto it every way. 

He moulded it with female clay, 
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To that you owe the nobler flamo, 

To this, the beauty of ydur frame. 

How would iufvratitiido delight ? 

And how would censure glut licr spite ? 
If I should Stella’s kindness hide 
In silence, or forget with pride . 

When on my sickly couch I lay. 
Impatient both of night and day. 
Lamenting in unmanly strains, 

Called every powcir to ease my pains. 
Then Stella ran to iny relief 
With cheerful face and inward grief ; 
And though by Heaven’s severe decree 
She suffers hourly more than me, 

No cruel mastt^r could require. 

From slaves einployed for daily hire. 
What Stella by her friendship warmed. 
With vigour and delight performed. 

My sinking spirits now supplies 
With cordials in her hands and eyes. 
Now with a soft and silent tread. 
Unheard she moves about my bed. 

I see her taste each nauseous draught. 
And so obligingly am caught : 

I bless the hand from wlienco they came. 
Nor dare distort my face for sliame. 

Best pattern of true friends beware. 
You pay too dearly for your care ; 
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If wliile your tenderness secures 
My life, it must endanger yours. 
For such a fool was never found, 
Who pulled a palace to the ground. 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed. 


While Br. Swift was at Sir William Tcmplfs, after he 
lift the fjnicersity of Duhlin, he contracted a friend^ 
ship with two of Sir William's relations^ Mrs, Johmon 
and Mrs, Bingley^ which continued to their deaths. 
The former of these was the amiahle Stella^ so much 
celebrated in h is worhs. In the year 1727, being in 
England, he reeeired the melancholy news of her last 
sichn(‘ss, Mrs, IHnyley having been dead before, lie 
hastened into Ireland, where he visited her, not only 
as a friend, but a clergyman. No set form of prayer 
could express the seme of his heart on that occasion, 
lie drew up the following, here printed from his own 
handwriting. She died Jan. 28, 1 728. 

The pibst he wbote Oct. 17, 1727. 

Most merciful Fatlior, accept our liumhlost prayers in 
behalf of this Thy languishing servant; forgive tlie 
sins, the frailties, and infirmities of her life past. 
Accept the good deeds she liath done in such a manner 
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that, at whatever time Thou shalt please to call her, 
she may he received into everlasting habitations. Give 
her grace to continue sincerely thankful to Thee for 
the many favours Tliou hast bestowed upon her, the 
ability and inclination and practice to do good, and 
those, virtues which have procured the esteem and love 
of her friends, and a most unspotted name in the world. 
O God, Tliou dispensost Thy blessings and Thy punish* 
monts, as it becometh infinite justice and mercy ; and 
since it was Thy pleasure to afflict her with a long, con- 
stant, weakly state of health, make her truly sensible 
tliat it was for very wise ends, and was largely made 
up to her in other blessings, more valuable and less 
common. Continue to lier, O Lord, that finnness and 
constancy of mind wherewith Thou hast most graciously 
endowed her, together with that contempt of worldly 
things and vanities that she hath shown in the whole 
conduct of her life. O All-powerful Being, the least 
motion of whoso Will can create or destroy a? world, 
pity us, the mournful friends of Thy distressed servant, 
who sink under the weight of her present condition, 
and the fear of losing the most valuable of our friends ; 
restore her to us, O Lord, if it be Thy gracious jlYill, 
or inspire us with constancy and resignation to support 
ourselves under so heavy an affliction. Restore her, O 
Lord, for the sake of those poor, who by ’losing her 
will be desolate, and those sick, who will not only want 
her bounty, but her care and tending ; or else, in Thy 
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mercy, raise up some other in her place with equal 
disposition and bettor abilities. Lesson, O Lord, we 
beseech thoo, her bodily pains, or give her a double 
strengtli of mind to support them. And if Thou wilt 
soon take her to Thyself, turn our thoughts rather 
upon that felicity whieli we hope she shall enjoy, than 
upon that uiispi^akable loss wo sliall endure. Let her 
memory be ever dear unto us, and tlie example of her 
many virtues, as far as human infirmity will admit, our 
constant imitation. Accept, O Lord, those praycirs 
poured from the very boitom of our hearts, in Thy 
mercy, and for the merits of our blessed Saviour. 
Amen, 


The second Prayer was written Nov. 6 , 1727. 

O merciful Father, who never affiictest Thy children 
but for their own good, and with justice, over whicli 
Thy mercy always prevaileth, either to turn them to 
repentance, or to punish tliem in the present life, in 
order to reward them in a better ; take pity, we beseech 
Thee, upon this Thy poor afflicted servant, languishing 
so loi-g and so grievously under the weight of Thy 
Hand. Give her strength, O Lord, to support her 
weakness, and jiatience to endure her pains, without 
repining al Thy correction. Forgive every rash and 
inconsiderate expression whi(di her anguish may at any 
time force fromjier tongue, while her heart continueth 
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in an entire submission to Thy Will. Suppress in her, 
0 Lord, all eager desires of life, and lessen her fears 
of death, by inspiring into her an humble yet assured 
liopo of Thy mercy. Give her a siiicoro repentance 
for all her transgressions and omissions, and a firm 
resolution to pass the remainder of her life in en- 
deavouring to her utmost to observe alt thy precepts. 
Wo beseech Thee likewise to compose her tlioughts, 
and preserve to her the use of her memory and reason 
during the coursci of lier sickness. Give her a true 
concejjtion of the vanity, folly, and insignificancy of 
all human things ; and strengthen her so as to beget in 
her a sincere lovo of Thee in the midst of lior suffer- 
ings. Accept and impute all her good deeds, and 
forgive lier all those offences against Thee, which she 
hath sincerely repented of, or through the frailty of 
memory hath forgot. And now, O Lord, we turn to 
Thee in behalf of ourselves, and the rest of lier 
sorrowful friends. Let not our grief afflict her mind, 
and thereby liave an ill (effect on hesr prestmt distemper. 
Forgivti the sorrow and weakness of those among us 
wlio sink under the grief and terror of losing so dear 
and useful a friend. Accept and pardon our^ost 
earnest prayers and wishes for her longer continuance 
in this evil world, to do what Thou art pleased to call 
Thy service, and is only her bounden duty ; tliat she 
may bo still a comfort to us, and to all others, who 
will want tho beucjfit of lior conversation, her advice. 
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hor good offices, or her charity. And since Thou hast 
promised that whore two or three are gathered together 
in Thy Name, Thou wilt be in the midst of them to 
grant their request, O Gracious Lord, grant to us wlio 
are here met in Thy Name, that those requests, which 
in the utmost sincerity and earnestness of our hearts 
wo have now inado in btdialf of tliis Thy distressed 
servant, and of ourselves, may effectually be answered ; 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Awen. 


THE BEASTS’ CONFESSION (1732) 

When beasts could speak (tlio learned say 
They still can do so every day). 

It seems, they had religion then, 

As much as now we find in men. 

It happened when a plague broke out 
(Wliicli theriffore made them more d(*vout) 
The king of lirutc^s (to iiinkt* it plain. 

Of qiiadruj)eds I only mean), 

By i^roclamation gave command. 

That every subject in the laud 
Should to the priest confess their sins ; 
And thus the xnous wolf begins : 

Good father, I must own with shame, 
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That, often I have been to blame : 

I must confess, on Friday last, 

Wrotcli that I was, I broke my fast : 

But I defy the basest tongue 
To prove I did my neighbour wrong ; 

^ Or ever weii(. to seek my food 
By rapine, tiieft, or tliirst of bloofl. 

The ass apj>roaching next, confesscMl, 
That in his heart ho loved a jest : 

A wag he was, ho needs must own, 

And could not let a dunce alone : 
Soinotiiuos his friend ho would not spare. 
And might perhaps bo too severe ; 

But yet, the worst that could be said, 

He was a wit both born and bred ; 

And, if it bo a sin or shame, 

Nature alone must bc»ar tlie blame : 

One fault lie liath, is sorry for’t, 

His oars are half a foot loo short ; 

Which could lie to the standard bring. 
He’d show his face Ixjforo the king : 
Then, for his voice, there’s none disputes 
That' he’s the iiightiugale of brutes. 

The Swine with contrite heart allowed. 
His shax^c and beauty made him x>i*oud : 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 

E * — 76 
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But glnftoiiy was iio’er his vice : 

In every turn of life conient. 

And meekly took what fortune sent : 
Enquire flirough all the i)ari8h round, 

A better neighbour ne’er was found : 

His vigilance might some displease; 

’Tis true, ho hated sloth like pease. 

The mimic ape began his chatter. 

How evil tongues his life bespatter : 
Much of the cens’ring world conn»lained. 
Who said his gravity was feigned : 
Indeed, the strictness of his morals 
Engag('d him in a hundred quarrels : 

Ho saw, and he was grieved to see’t, 

His zeal was sometimes indiscreet ; 

Ho found liis viHuos too severe 
Eor our corrux>tod times to bear : 

Vet, such a lewd licentious age 
Might well excuse a stoic’s rage. 

Tlio goat advanced with decent pace : 
And first excused his youthful face ; 
Forgiveness Iwgged, that he aiqieared 
(’Twas nature’s fault) without a beard. 
’Tis true, ho was not much inclined 
To fondness for the female kind ; 

Not, as liis enemies object. 
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From chanco or natural defoct ; 

Not by his frigid constitution, 

But through a pious resolution ; 

For lie liad made a holy vow 
Of cliastity, as monks do now ; 

► Which he resolved to keep for ev<y hence. 
As strictly, too, as doth his reverence.* 

Apply the tale, and you shall find 
How just it suits witli liuman kind. 

Some faults wo own : but, can you guess ? 
Why ? — virtue’s carried to excess ; 
Wherewith our vanity endows us, 

Tliough neither foe nor friend allows us. 

The lawyer swears, you may rely on’t, 
He never squeezed a needy client : 

And this ho makes his constant rule. 

For which his brethren call him fool ; 

His conscience always was so nice, 

He freely gave the poor advice ; 

By wliich ho lost, he may affirm, 

A hundred fees last Easter term. 

While otliers of the learned robe 
Would break the patience of a Job ; 

No plea’dcr at the liar could match 
His diligence and quick dcspatcli ; 


The priest his confessor. 
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Ne’er kept a cause, he well may boast, 
Above a term or two at most. 

The cringing knave, who seeks a place 
Without success, thus tells his case : 

Why should he loiigi^r mince tlu^ inaitt^r? 
He failt^il because he could not Hatter : 

Ho had not learned to turn his coat. 

Nor for a party give his vote : 

His crime ho quickly understood ; 

Too zealous for the nation’s good : 

He found the ministers resent it. 

Yet could not for his heart reiient it. 

The chaplain vows he cannot fawn. 
Though it would raise him to the lawn : 
He passed his hours among his books ; 
You find it in his meagre looks : 

He might, if lie wore worldly-wise, 
Prefernumt get, and sjian^ his eyes : 

But owned ho had a stubborn si>irit, 

Tliat made him trust alone in merit : 
Would rise by merit to promotion; 

Alas ! a mere chimeric notion. 

The doctor, if you will believe him. 
Confessed a sin, and God forgive him : 
Called uj) at midnight, ran to savor 
A blind old beggar from the grave : 
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But, see how Saiaii spreads liis snares ; 
Ho quite forgot to say liis praja^rs. 

He cannot help it, for his heart, 
Sometimes to act tlio parson's part. 
Quotes from tlie Biblis many a sentence 
That moves his patients to repentance : 
And, when his medicines do no good, 
SiipiJorts their minds with heavenly food. 
At which, liowever well intended, 

He hears the clergy are offended ; 

And grown so bold behind his back. 

To call liim hyi)ocrite and quack. 

In his own church ho keeps a seat ; 

Says grace before and after meat ; 

And calls, without affecting airs. 

His liouseliold twice a day to prayers. 

Ho shuns apothecaries’ shops ; 

And hates to cram the sick with slops : 
He scorns to make his art a trade, 

Nor bribes my lady’s favourite maid. 

Old nurse-keepers woidd never hire 
To recommend him to tlio 'Squire ; 

Wliicli others, whom ho will not name, 
Have often practised to their shame. 

• 

The statesman tolls you with a sneer, 
His fault is to bo too sincere ; 

And, having no sinister cuds, 
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Is apt to disoblige his friends. 

The nation's good, his Master’s glory, 
Without regard to Whig or Tory, 

Were all the sehemos lie had in view ; 

Yet ho was seconded by few : 

Though some had spread a thousand lies, , 
’Twas ho defeated the Excise. 

’Twas known, tliough he had borne aspersion, 
That standing troops were liis aversion : 

His practice was, in every station, 

To serve the king, and please the nation. 
Tliough hard to find in every case 
The fittest man to fill a place : 

His promises he ne’er forgot. 

But took memorials on the spot : 

His enemies, for want of charity, 

Said ho affected popularity : 

’Tis true, the people iiiidorstood, 

That all ho did was for their good ; 

Their kind affections he has tried ; 

No love is lost on either side. 

Ho came to court with fortune clear, 

, Which now ho runs out every year ; 

Must, at the rate that he goes on. 

Inevitably be undone. 

Oh ! if his Majesty would please 
To give him but a writ of ease. 

Would grant him license to retire. 
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As it hath long been his clesiro, 

By fair accounts it would he found, 

He’s i)ooror hy ten thousand pound. 

Ho owns, and hopes it is no sin, 

He ne’er was partial to his kin ; 

Ho thought it base for men in stations 
To crowd the court wifh tlieir relations : 
His country was his dearest mother, 

And cv(iry virtuous man his brother : 
Through modesty or awkward shame 
(For wliich ho owns himself to blame), 
He found the wisest men he could, 
Without respect to friends or blood; 

Nor never acts on private views, 

When he hath libiu’ty to choose. 

The 8har])er swore ho hated play. 
Except to pass an hour away : 

And well ho might ; for to his cost, 

By want of skill, ho always lost. 

Ho heard there was a club of cheats. 
Who had contrived a thousand feats ; 
Could change the stock, or cog a dye, 
And thus deceive the sharpest eye ; 

Ho wonder how his fortune sunk, 

His brothers fleece him when he’s drunk. 

I own the moral not exjict ; 

Besides, the tale is false in fact ; 
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And so absurd, that, could I raiso up 
From fields Elysiaii, fabling iEsop ; 

I would accuse him to lus face-, 

For libelling the four-foot race. 
.Creatures of every kind but ours 
Well cemproliend their natural powers ; 
While we, whom reason ought to sway, 
i Mistake our talents every day : 

The ass was never known so stupid 
To act the part of Tray or Cupid ; 

Nor leaps upon his inasler’s lap, 

There to bo stroked, and fed with pap : 
As .^sop would the world persuade ; 
Ho better understands his trade : 

Nor comes whene’er liis lady whistles, 
But carries loads, and feeds on tliistles; 
Our author’s meaning, I presume, is 
^ creature 6/pcs et implumis ; 

Wlierein the moralist designed 
A compliment on human-kind : 

For, hero lie owns, that now and then 
Beasts may degenerate into men. 
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AN AKCfUMENT TO mOVE THAT THE 

A.BOLISHING OP CHRISTIANITY IN 
ENGLAND 

MAY, AS THINGS NOW STAND, BE ATTENDED WITH 
SOME INCONVENIENOES, AND l>EBIIArS NOT PRODUCE 
THOSE MANY GOOD EFFECTS PROPOSED THEREBY. 

Written, in, the year 170S. 

1 AM very sonsililo wliat a weakness and presuniptioii 
ji is to reason against the general Iminour and dis- 
position of tlu) world. I remember it was witli great 
jusHce, and a due regard to tlie freedom, both of the 
public and the press, forbidden uj)on several penalties 

to write, or discourse, or lay wagc^rs against tliu 

even before it was confirmed by Parliament ; because 
that was looked upon as a design to oi>pose tlio current 
of the people, which, besides the folly of it, is a mani- 
fest breach of the fundamental law. that inakt's ^his 
majority of opinions the voices of God. In likemainu*!*, 
and for the very same reasons, it may perliai)s be 
neither safe hor prudent to argue against the abolish- 
ing of Christianity, at a juncture when all parties seem 
so unanimously dei.ermincd ui)ou the point, as we can- 
not but allow from thoir actions, their discourses, and 
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thoir writings. However, I know not how, whether 
from the affectation of singularity, or the perverseness 
of human nature, hut so it unhappily falls out, that I 
cannot bo entirely of this opinion. Nay, though I were 
sure an order were issued for my immediate prosecution 
by the Attorney-General, I should still confess^ that 
in the present jK)sture of our affairs at liome or abroad, 
1 do not yet see the absolute necessity of extirpating the 
Christian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox even 
for our wise and parodoxical ago to endure ; therefore I 
shall handle it with all tenderness, and with the utmost 
deference to that groat and ijrofouiid majority which is 
of another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please to observe, how much 
the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half an ago : 
I have heard it affirmed for certain by some very odd 
people, that the contrfiry opinion was even in thoir 
memories as much in vogue as the other is now ; and 
that a project for the abolishing of Christianity would 
then have appeared as singular, and been thought as 
absurd, as it would bo at tliis time to write or discourse 
in iti| defence. 

Tliereforo I freely own, that all appearances are 
against me. The system of the Gospel, after the fate 
of other systems, is generally antiquated and exploded, 
and the mass or body of the common people, among 
whom it seems to have had its latest credit, are now 
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grown as much ashamod of it as thoir bettors ; opinions, 
like fashions, always dosceiuling from those of quality 
to the middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, where at 
longtli they are dro])pod .*ind vanisli. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must there- 
fore .be so bold as to bori'ow a distinction from the 
writers on tlu^ other side, wlieii they make a ditfcrtmce 
betwixt nominal and real Trinitarians. I liope no 
reader imagines mo so weak to stand up in t-lie deftmce 
of real Oliristianity, such as used in primitive times 
(if wo may believe the authors of those ages) to have an 
influence upon men’s belief and actions. To offer at the 
restoring of that, would indeed be a Avild project : it 
Avould bo to dig up foundations ; to destroy at oiiebloAV 
all the wit, and half the learning of tlie kingdom ; to 
break the entire frame and constitution of things ; to 
ruin trade, extinguish arts and sciences, witli the pro- 
fessors of them; in sliort, to turn our courts, oxclianges, 
and shops into deserts ; and Avoultl be full as ab*surd as 
the proposal of Horfice, where he advises the Romans, 
all in a body, to leave their city, and seek a ncAV seat in 
some remote part of the world, by way of a cure ^or 
the corruption of their manners. • 

Therefore I think this caution was in itself altogether 
unnecessary (which I have inserted only to prevent all 
possibility o^ cavilling), since every candid reader will 
easily understand my discourse to be intended only in 
defence of nominal Christianity, the other having been 
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for some time wholly laid aside by general consent, as 
utterly inconsistent with all our present schemes of 
wealth and power. 

But why we should theri'foro cast ofp the name and 
title of Christians, although the geiu^ral opinion and 
r(iS()lution bo aft violent for it, I conf(*ss I cannot ‘(with 
submission) apprehend tlie consecpieiice necessary. 
However, since the undertakers propose such wonderfid 
advantages to the nation by this project, and advance 
many plausible obj(^ctions against the system of 
Christianity, T shall briefly consider the stn^ngth of 
both, fairly allow thorn their greatest weight, and 
oifer such answers as I think most reascmable. After 
which I will beg leave to show what inconveniences 
may possibly hai)pen by such an innovation, in the 
present posture of our affairs. 

First, one great advantage proposed by the abolish- 
ing of Christiiinity is, that it w’^ould very much enlarge 
and establish liberty of conscience, that great bulwark 
of our nation, and of the Protestant religion, which is 
still too much limited by ]>nestcraft, notwithstanding 
alt the good intentions of the legislature, as w'o have 
latefy found by a severe instance. For it is coulidently 
re])ortcd, that two young gcntlcm(*n of real ho2)cs, 
bright wit, and profound judgment, ^vho, upon a 
thorougli examination of causes and effects, and by 
the more force of natural abilities, without the least 
tincture of learning, having made a discovery that 
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there was no God, and generously communicating 
their thoughts for the good of the puhlic, were some 
time ago, by an uniiamlloled severity, and u])onl know 
not what obsololo law, broke for blaspliemy. And as 
it lias been wisely observed, if jierseeution once iM'gins, 
no irj«in alive kiii ws how far it may read'll, or where it 
will end. 

In answer to all Avhich, with difference to wiser 
judgments, I think this rather shows the necessity of a 
nominal religion among ns. Great, wits love to bo 
free with the higliest objects ; and if they cannot bo 
allowed a god to revile or renounce, they will speak 
evil of dignities, abuse the government, and reflect 
upon the ministry, wliich I am sure few will deny to 
be of much more poniicious consccpience, according to 
file saying of Tiberius, deorum offenm diis curm. As 
to the iiarticular fact related, 1 tliink it is not fair to 
argue from one instance, jierhaps another cannot bo 
produced : yet (to the comfort of all those who may bo 
apprehensive of iiersecution) blasidiemy we know is 
freely spoke a luillioii of times in evmy coffee-house 
and tavern, or wherever else good cojupany meet.* It 
must bo allowed, indeed, that to bri*a.k an Eftglisli 
free-born oflieer only for blaspliemy was, to speak 
the gentlest of such an action, a very high strain of 
absolute power. Little can bo said in excuse for the 
general ; perhaps he was afraid it might give offence to 
the allies, among whom, for aught we know, it may be 
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the custom of the country to belie vo a God. But if 
ho argued, as some have done, upon a mistaken 
principle, tliat an oiSicer who is guilty of speaking 
blasphemy may, some timo or otlier, proceed so far 
as to raise a mutiny, the consequence is by no moans to 
be admitted : f€*r surely the commander of an English 
army is like to be but ill obeyed whoso soldiers fear 
and roveronce him as little as they do a Deity. 

It is further olgected against the Gospel system 
that it oblig(is men to the belief of things too difficult 
for Fr(?ethinkers, and such who have shook off the 
prejudices that usually cling to a confined education. 
To which I answer, that men should be cautious how 
they raise objections which reflect upon the wisdom of 
the nation. Is not everybody freely allowed to believe 
whatever he pleases, and to publish his belief to the 
world whenever he thinks fit, especially if it serves to 
strengthen the party wliich is in the right? Would 
any indifferent foreigner, who should rt'ad tlie trumpery 
lately written by Asgil, Tindal, Tolaiid, Coward, and 
forty more, imagine the Gospel to bo our rule of 
faitl, and to be confirmed by Parliaments ? Does any 
man Ather believe, or say ho believes, or desire to hiive 
it thought tliat ho says he believes, one syllable of the 
matter ? And is any man worse received upon that 
score, or does he find liis want of nominal faith a 
disadvantage to liim in the pursuit of any civil or 
military employment? What if there bo an old 
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dormant stainfo oi* two against him, are they not now 
obsolete, to a d(^gree, tliat Eiux^son and Dudley them- 
selves, if they were now alive, would find it impossible 
fo put them in execution? 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation, 
ill tliA kingdom, above tini thousand arsons, whose 
revenui^s, added to those of my lords the bishops, 
would suffice to mainiain at least two hundred young 
gentleiiH'n of wit and pleasure, and free- thinking, 
(Miemios to priestcraft, narrow jjriiKiiples, ptwlantry, 
and jirejudiccis, who might bo an ornament to the court 
and town : and then again, so a great number of able 
[bodied] divines might be a recruit to our fleet and 
armies. This indeed appears to be a consideration of 
some weight ; but then, on the other side, several 
things deserve to be considered likewise: as, first, 
wlieiher it may not bo thought necc^ssary that in 
(Certain tracts of country, like what we call parishes, 
tlu'ro should be one man at least of abilities to read and 
write. Then it seems a wrong computation that the 
revenues of the Church throughout this island would 
be large enough to maintain two hundred you^lg 
gentlemen, or ev<m half that number, after the present 
refined way of living, that is, to allow each of them 
such a rent in the modern form of speech, would 
make them (»asy. But still tluire is in this project 
a greater mischief beiiiiid: and we ought to beware 
of the ivomaii's folly, who killed the hen that every 
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morning laid her a golden egg. For, pray wliat would 
become of the race of men in the next ago, if we had 
nothing to tinst to beside the scrofulous consumptive 
production furnished by our men of wit and ideasuro, 
when, having squandered away Ihoir vigour, healih, 
and osiatos, they are forced, by some disagreenble 
marriage, to piece up their broken fortunes, and luitail 
rottenness and i)oliteness on their posterity ? Now% 
here are ton thousand persons rtMlueed, by the wise 
regulations of Henry VIII., to the necessity of a low 
diet, and moderate exercise, wdio are the only great 
restorers of our breed, witliout which <ho nation would 
in an ago or two become one great hospital. 

Another advantagci proposed by tlie abolishing of 
Christianity is the clear gain of one day in seven, 
which is now entirely lost, and consequently the 
kingdom one seventh less considerable in trade, 
business, and pleasure ; besides the loss to the pid)li(r 
of so hiany stately structures now in the liands of tlio 
clergy, which might be converted into play-lumses, 
ex(dianges, market -houses, C4)muiou dormitories, and 
ot]ier public edifices. 

IfJiope I shall be forgiven a hard word if I call this 
a perfect cavil. I readily own tliere liath been an old 
custom, time out of mind, for j)eople to assemble in the 
churches every Sunday, and that shops are still fn*- 
qiiently shut, in order, as it is conceived, to preservj^ 
the memory of that ancient practice ; but how this can 
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prove a hiudraiico to business or pleasuro is liard to 
imagine. What if tho men of idcasuro are forced, 
ono day in the week, to game at home instead of 
the elioeolate-hoiiae ? Are not the taverns and coffee- 
houses open ? Can tluire be a more convenient season 
for taking a dose of xdiysic ? Is not ^hat tho cliief 
day for traders to sum up the accounts of tho week, 
and for lawyers to pre^pare tJicir briefs ? But I would 
fain know liow it can bo protended that the churclies 
are misapplied P Where are more appointments and 
rtuidezvoiises of gallantry ? Wliero more caro to ap- 
pear in tho foremost box, with greater advantage of 
dress ? Where more meet ings for business ? Where 
more bargains driven of all sorts ? And where so 
many conveiiiences or incitements to 8le(‘p ? 

Tliero is ono advantage greater than any of the fore- 
going, proposed by the abolishing of Christianity, tliat 
it will utterly extinguish jjarties among us, hy re- 
moving tliosc factious distinctions of high and low 
church, of Whig and Tory, Presbyterian and Church 
of England, which are now so many mutual clogs upon 
public proceedings, and are apt to prefer the gratifying 
themselves or depressing their adversaries bcfore*lhe 
most important interest of the State. 

I conf<‘ss, if ^it were coHain that so great an jul van- 
tage would redound to the nation by this expedient, I 
would submit, and bo silent ; but will any man say, 
that if the words, whoring, drinking, cheating, lying,. 
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stealing, were, by Act of Parliament, ejected out of the 
English tongue and dictionaries, we sliould all awake 
next morning chaste and tem23erato, honest and just, 
and lovers of trutli ? Is this a fair consequene(i ? Or 
if the physicians would forbid us to i)ronouneo the 
words pox, gout, rheumatism, and stone, would that 
ex 2 )odieut, serve like so many talisnnui to dt?stroy the 
diseases themselves ? Are j)arty and faction rooted in 
men’s hearts no deei^or than phrases borrowed from 
religion, or founded upon no firmer princij)lf\s ? And 
is our language so poor that we cannot find oth(*r terms 
to express them? Are envy, pridi>, avarice, and ambi- 
tion such ill nomenelators, that they cannot fumisli 
appellations for their owners? Will not heydukes 
and mamal likes, mandarins and jiatshaws, or any other 
words formed at iileasuro, servo to distinguish thosi* 
whu are in the ministry from others who would bo in 
it if they could ? What, for instance, is easier than,to 
vary the form of speech, and instead of the word 
church, make it a (piestion in yiolitics, wliether the 
monument be in danger? Beirause ridigion was 
nearest at hand to furnish a few convenient i>lirases, is 
our'* invention so barren wo can find no other ? Su])- 
pose, for argument sake, that the Tories favoured 
Margarita, the Whigs, Mrs. Tofts, and the Trimmers, 
Valentini, would not Margaritians, Toftians, and 
Yalentiniaiis be very tolerable marks of distinction ? 
The Prasini and Yeniti, two most virulent factions in 
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[taly, bogan, if I remomber right, by a difttinction of 
L^olours in ribbons, which wo might do with as good a 
^ace about tho dignity of tho blue and the green, and 
3orve as properly to divide the Court, tlus Parliament, 
md tho kingdom between tliern, as any terms of art 
lyhatsocvcr, borrowed from religion. Ajid ther(‘ioro I 
think there is little force in this objection against 
Christianity, or prosijoct of so great an advantage as 
is proposed in the abolishing of it. 

It is again objt'.cted, as a very absurd, ridiculous 
[•ustom, that a set of men sliouhl bo sutfored, much loss 
employed and hired, to bawl one day in seven ag^linst 
tho lawfulness of those methods most in use towarfls 
tlie pursuit of greatness, riches, and pleasure, which 
are the constant pracdice of all men alive on the other 
six. But this objection is, I think, a little unworthy 
so refined an ag(^ as ours. Let ns argue this matter 
calmly. I appeal to tho breast of any polite .Free- 
thinker, whetlier, in tho pursuit of gratifying a pre- 
dominant passion, ho hath not always felt, a wonderful 
iiicitomcnt, by reflcetiiig it was a thing forbidden ; and 
thoreforo we see, in order to cultivate this test, tile 
wisdom of the nation hath tfiken special care*, that^tlie 
ladies should l)e furnished with X)rohibited silks, and 
the men with xp’ohibited wine. And indeed it were to 
bo wished that some other prohibitions were j)romoted, 
in order to iinx)rove tho jdeasures of the town, which, 
tor want of such exx»cdicuts, begin already, as I am 
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told, to flag aud grow languid, giving Avay daily to 
cruel inroads from the spleen. 

’Tis likewise proposed, as a great advantage to the 
public, that if wo once discard the system of the Gospel, 
all religion will of course be banished for ever, and 
consequently along with it thoso grievous jirejudicep 
of education whicli, under tho names of conscience, 
honour, justice, and the like, are so apt to disturb the 
peace of human minds, and tho notions whereof are 
so hard to bo eradicated by right reason or free- 
thinking, sometimes during the wliole course of oui 
lives. 

Hero first I observe how difficult it is to get rid of 
a phrase which tlie world lias once grown fond of, 
though the occasion that first x^roduced it bo entirely 
taken away. For some years yiast, if a man had but an 
ill-favoured nose, tlio deex) tliinkors of the age would, 
some way or oth(*r, contrive to imxnite the? cause to the 
prejudice of his educ«ation. From this fountain wen 
said to be derived all our foolish notions of justice 
piety, love of our country; all our oxiinioiis of Goil 
o? a future state, heaven, hell, and tho like ; and 
thefe might fonn(jrly xicrhaiis have been some x>rctcncr 
for this charge. But so effectual care hath beim sincr 
taken to remove those x>rejudicos, hy aiJi entire change 
in the methods of education, that (with honour I men- 
tion it to our polite innovators) the young gentlemen, 
who are now on the scene, seem to have not tho least 
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tincture left of tliu.se infusions, or string of those weeds, 
and by consequence the reason for abolishing nominal 
Christianity upon tliat pretext is wliolly censed. 

For the rest, it may jM^rhaps admit a controversy, 
whether the banishing all notions of religion what- 
soever would bo inconvenient for thejvulgar. Not 
that I am in the least of oiiinion with those who hold 
religion to have? been the invention of poliiicians, to 
keep the lower jiart of the world in awe by the fear 
of invisible powt'r.s ; unless mankind wm-o then veiy 
different from what it is now; for T look uiion the 
mass or body of our ptMiplo hero in England to bo as 
Freethinkers, lliat is to say, as staunch unbelievers, as 
any of the highest rank. But I conceive some scattei’od 
notions about a superior pow(‘r to be of singular use 
for the common iieoplc, as furnishing excellent 
materials to keep children (piiet when they grow 
peevish, and providing topics of amusementi in a 
teilicus winter night. , 

Lastly, it is proposed, as a singular advantage, that 
the abolishing of Christianity will very much contribute 
to the uniting of Protestants, by enlarging the tertns'' 
of communion, so as to take in all sorts of Dissenters, 
who are now shut out of the pale upon account of a 
few cereiiiouies, which all sides confess to be things 
indifferent. That this alone will effectually answer the 
great ends of a scheme for comprehension, by opening 
a large noble gate, at which all bodies may enter; 
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whereas the chaffering with Dissenters, and dodging 
about this or t’other ceremony, is but like opening 
a few wickets, and leaving them at jar, by which no 
more than one can get in at a time, jind tliat not without 
stooping, and sideling, and squeezing Ids body. 

To all this li^answer, that there is one darling inclina- 
tion of mankind which usually affects to bo a retainer 
to religion, though she bo neither its parent, its god- 
mother, nor its friend. I mean the spirit of opposition, 
that lived long befoi-o Christ iaidiy, and can easily 
subsist without it. Let us, for instance, examine 
wherein the opposition of sectaries among us consists. 
We shall find Christianity to have no sliaro in it at 
all. Does the Gospel anywhere j)rescribo a starched, 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal gait, a singularity 
of manners and habit, or any affected forms and modes 
of speecli different from tlio reasonable part of man- 
kind? Yet, if Christianity did not lend its name to 
stand in the gap, and to emxdoy or divert these 
humours, they must of necessity be spent in contra- 
ventions to the laws of the land, and disturbance of 
' the public peac(\ There is a portion of entlmsiasm 
assigned to every nation, wliich, if it hath not proptu* 
objects to work on, will burst out, and set all into a 
dame. If the quiet of a State can be bouglit by only 
flinging men a few ceremonies to devour, it is «. 
purchase no wise? man would refuse. Let tlie mastiffs 
amuse themselves about a slicep’s skin stuffed witli 
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liay, providod it will koftp tliem from worrying the 
flock. The institution of cojivonts abroad seems in 
one point a strain of great wisdom, there being few 
irregularities in liuman passions which may not have 
recourse to vent themselves in some of those orders, 
which* are so many retreats for the s^jpculative, the 
melancholy, the proud, the silent, the politic, and tlie 
morose, to spend themscdvos, and evaporate the noxious 
particles; for each of whom we in this island are 
forced to provide a several sect of religion to kcej) 
them quiet; and whenever Christianity shall b(i 
abolished, the Legislature must find some other 
expedient to employ and entortain them. For what 
imports it how largo a gate you open, if there will bo 
always left a number who place a pride and a merit in 
not coming in ? 

Having thus considered tlie most important objections 
against Christianity, and the chief advantages proposed 
by the abolishing thereof, I shall now, with equal 
d(jferenco and submission to wiser judgments, as 
before, proceed to mention a few inconveniences that 
may happen if the Gosx)el should b(i repealed, wliich, 
perhaps, the projectors may not have sufiicielltly 
considered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much the gcntle- 
uien of wit and pleasure are .apt to murmur, and be 
choked at the sight of so many dagghvtailed parsons 
that happen to fall in their way, and offend their eyes ; 
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but at the same time, these wise reformers do not con- 
sider what an advantage and felicity it is for great 
wits to be always provided with , objects of scorn and 
contempt, in order to exercise and improve their 
talents, and divert their spleen from falling on eaeli 
other, or on ^dhomselves, especially when all tlrts may 
be done without the least imaginable daiigijr to their 
persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel nature : 
if Oliristiaiiity were once aiiolished, how could the 
Freethinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of 
profound learning be able to tind another subject so 
calculated in all ])oints whorcum to display their 
abilities? What wondoi*ful productions of wit should 
wo bo deprived of from those whoso gojiiiis, by con- 
tinual practice, hatJi been wholly turned upon raillery 
and invectives against religion, and would therefore 
never bo able to sliino or distiuguisli themselves upon 
any other subject? Wo are daily complaining of the 
gr(?at dc(?lino of wit among us, and w^ould wo take' 
away the greatest, pt^rhaps the only topic we have loft ? 
Who would ever havc^ suspected Asgil for a wit, or 
Tohiiid for a philosopher, if the iiKixliausiiblo stock of 
Christianity had not been at Jiand to provide them 
with materials? What other subject |broug}i all art 
or nature could have produced Tiiidal for a profound 
author, or furnished him Avith readers ? It is the wise 
choice of the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes 
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the writer. For had a hundred such pens as these 
been employed on the side of religion, they would have 
immediately sunk into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my fears 
altogotlier imaginary, tljat the abolisliing of Christianity 
may perhaps bring the Oliurch in danger, or at least 
put the Senate to the trouble of another securing vote. 
I desire I may not bo mistaken ; I am far from pre- 
suming to affirm or think that the Church is in danger 
at present, or as tilings now stand ; but wo know not 
Jiow soon it may be so wluui the Christian religion is 
repealed. As plausible as this project seems, there 
may bo a dangerous design lurk under it. Nothing 
can be more notorious than that the Atheists, Deists, 
Socinians, Anti-Trinitarians, and other sub-divisions of 
Freethinkers, are persons of little zeal for the present 
ecclesiastical establishment : their declared opinion is 
for repealing the sacramental tost ; they are very 
indifferent with regard to ceremonies; nor do tliey 
hold the Jus Divinum of episcopacy : therefore they 
may be intended as one ^lolitic step towards altering 
the constitution of the Church established, and sotthig* 
up Presbytery in the stead, which I leave to be fufther 
considered by those at the holm. 

In the last place, I think nothing can be more plain, 
than that by this expedient wo shall run into the evil 
we cliiefly pretend to avoid ; and that the abolishment 
of the Christian religion will bo the readiest course we 
f-76 
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can take to introduce Popery. And I am the more 
inclined to this opinion because we know it Jias been 
the constant practice of the Jt‘snit« to send over 
emissaries, with instinictions to personate themselves 
mombors of the several prevailing sects amongst us. 
So it is reca'ded that they liave at sundry 1;imea 
appeared in the guise of Presbyterians, Anabaptists, 
Independents, and Quakers, according as any of theses 
were most in credit ; so, since tlu^ fasliioii hath been 
taken up of exploding religion, the Popisli missionaries 
have not been waiiiing to mix with tlu' Freethinkers; 
among wliom Toland, the great oracle of ihe Anti- 
Christians, is an Irisli priest, Uu' son of an Irish 
priest ; and iJio most hmriied and ingenious author of a 
book called the “Rights of the Christian Chiircli,” 
was in a proper juncture r<‘eonc.iled io ihe Romish 
faitli, whoso true son, as appears by a liundnul passages 
in liis treatise, he still continues. Perliaps I could add 
some others to the number; but the fact is beyond 
dispute, and the reasoning they ])roc(‘(*d by is riglit : 
for supposing Christianity to bo extinguisliod, the 
' ptfi)plo will never ha at ease till they find out some 
othw method of 'worsliip, wliich will as infallibly pro- 
duce superstition as this will end in Popery. 

And therefore, if, notwithstanding all, I have said, it 
still be thought necessary to have a Bill brought in 
for repealing Christianity, I wmuld ljumbly offer an 
amendment, that instead of the word Christianity may 
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b© put in cfonoval, wliieli T conooivo will much 

bettor answer all the good ends proposed by the pro- 
jectors of it. For as long as wo hwivo in being a God 
and His Providence, with all the necessary conse- 
quences which curious and inquisitive men wdll be apt 
to dAiw from such premises, wo do inft strike at tlu^ 
root of the evil, though we should ever so effectually 
annihilato the present scheme of the Gospel ; for of> 
what use is freedom of thought if it will not pro- 
duce freedom of action, which is the solo end, how 
remote soever in api)earanco, of all objections ngninst 
Christianity ? and therefore, the Froothiiikers consider 
it as a sort of edifice*, wherein all tln^ parts have such a 
mutual dopendenco on each other, that if you happ n 
to pull out one single nail, the whole fabric must fall 
to tho ground. This was happily oxpre^ssed by liim 
who had lieard of a text brought for i)roof of tho 
Trinity, which in an ancient manuscript was difF<5rontly 
read ; ho thereupon immediately took tin? hint, and by 
a sudden deduction of a long Sorites, most logically 
concluded: why, if it bo as you say, I may safely 
drink on, and defy tho parson. From which, and* 
many tho like instances easy to bo produced, I tTiiuk 
nothing can bo more manifest than that the quarrel is 
not against any particular points of hard digestion in 
tho Christian system, but against religion in general, 
which, by laying restraints on human nature, is supposed 
tho great enemy to the freedom of thought and action. 
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Upon tho wholo, if it shall still bo thought for the 
bonoiit of Church and State that Chrisiiaiiity bo 
abolished, I conceive, however, it may bo more con- 
venient to defer tlio execution to a time of peace, and 
not venture in tliis oonjunctiuro to disoblige our allies, 
who, as it falls out, are all Christians, and iiiatiy of 
them, by the prejudices of their education, so ))igotod 
as to place a sort of prido in tho ajjpellation. If, upon 
being rejected by them, wo are to trust to an alliance 
with the Turk, we shall find oursedves mucli deceived ; 
for, as ho is too remote, and generally engaged in war 
with tho Persian omxioror, so his x>eox)le would bo more 
scandalised at our infidelity than our Christian neigh- 
bours. For they are not only strict observers of 
religious woi^ship, but what is worse, believe a Cod ; 
which is more than is required of us, even while we 
preserve the name of Christians. 

To conclude, whatever some may think of the groat 
advantages to trade by this favourite scheme, I do very 
much apprehend that in six months’ time aftc^r the Act 
is passed for the extirpation of tho (TOS])el, the Bank 
arid East India stock may fall at least one per cent. 
Anft since that is fifty times more than ever tho wisdt)m 
of our ago thought fit to vonturo for the preservation of 
Christianity, there is no reason we should bo at so great 
a loss merely for the sake of destroying it. 
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I HAVE obsorvod few obvious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or at least so slightly, handled as this ; and, 
indeed, I know few so difficult to bo treated as it 
ought, nor yet upon which there seemeth so much 
to bo said. 

Most things pursued by men for the liappiness of 
public or private life our wit or folly have so refined, 
that they seldom subsist but in idea ; a true friend, a 
good marriage, a perfect form of governmcmt, witli 
some others, require so many ingredients, so good in 
their several kinds, and so much nicenoss in mixing 
them, that for some thousands of years men have 
despaired of rediuung their schemes to perfection. But 
in conversation it is or might bo otherwise ; for hero 
we are only to avoid a multitude of errors, wl^^eh, 
although a matter of some diffi<;ulty, may be in every 
man’s j)ower, for want of which it remainetli as mere 
an idea as the »ther. Therefore it seemeth to me that 
the truest way to understand conversation is to know 
the faults and errors to which it is subject, and from 
thence every man to form maximi| to himself whereby 
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it may bo re^yulated, because it reqiiireth few talents to 
whicli most men are not born, or at least may not ac- 
quire without any great genius or study. For nature 
iiath left every man a capacity of being agreeable, 
though not of shining in company ; and there are a 
liundred men i|pfficiently qualified for both, who,^ by a 
v’ery few faults that they might correct in half an hour, 
are not so much as tolerable. 

I was promi^ted to write my thoughts upon this sub- 
ject by more indignation, to reflect that so useful and 
iunoceiit a pleasure, so fitted for every period and con- 
dition of life, and so much in all men’s power, should 
be so much neglected and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note 
those errors that are obvious, as well as others which are 
seldomor observed, since there are few so obvious or 
acknowledged into which most men, some time or other, 
are not apt to run. 

For instance, nothing is more generally exploded 
than the folly of talking too much ; yet I rarely remem- 
ber to have scon five people togetluir wln^rti some one 
among them hath not been predominant in that kind, 
bo the great constraint and disgust of all the rest. But 
among such as deal in multitudes of words, none are 
comparable to the sober deliberate talker, who pro- 
ceedeth with much thought and caution, maketh his 
preface, brancheth out into several digressions, findeth 
a hint that putteth him in mind of another story, which 
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lio promistjlli io toll you wlion tliis is doiio; coineth 
back regularly to liis subject, cannot readily call to 
mind some person’s name, holdetli liis head, com- 
plaineth of his memory ; the whole company all this 
while ill susx)ouse ; at length, says ho, it is no matter, 
and sd goes on. And, to crown the business, it X)erhaps 
provoth at last a story the comx)any hath heard fifty. 
time.s before ; or, at best, some iusix>id adventure of the 
relator. 

Another general fault in conversation is that of those 
who affect to talk of themselves. Some, without any 
ceremony, will run over the history of their lives; 
will relate the annals of their diseases, with the several 
symptoms and circumstaiuMJs of them ; will enumerate 
th(^ hardships and injustice they have suifered in court, 
in parliament, in love, or in law. Oiliors are more 
dexterous, and Avitli great .art will lie on the watch to 
hook in their own xu’aise. Tliey will call a witness to 
rc'iiK'mber iliey always foretold what would liapx>en in 
such a case, but none would believe tluuu ; they ad- 
vised such a man from the beginning, and told him the 
consequences just as they haxjxxmed, but ho woifid 
have his own way. Others make a vanity of tofling 
their f ault s. They are the strangest men in the world ; 
they cannot djssemble; they own it is a folly; they 
have lost abundance of advantages by it ; but, if you 
would give tliimi the world, they cannot help it ; there 
is something in their nature that abhors insincerity and 
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constraint ; with many otlier unsu&rablo topics of tlio 
same altitiido. 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, 
and ready to think ho is so to others, without onco 
making tliis easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs 
can have no iftoro weight with other men than •theirs 
•have with him ; and how little that is lie is sensible 
enough. 

Where company liath met, I often have observed 
two persons discover by some accident that they were 
bred together at the same school or university, after 
which the rest are condemned to silence, and to listen 
while those two are refreshing each other’s memory 
with the arch tricks and piissages of tliemselves and 
their comrades. 

I know a great officer of the army, who will sit for 
some time with a supercilious and impatient silence, 
full of, anger and contempt for those who are talking ; 
at leugtli of a sudden demand audience; decide the 
matter in a short dogmatical way; tlien witlidraw 
witliin himself again, and vouchsafe to tiilk no more, 
'nitt.il his spirits circulate again to the same point. 

Tliere an* some faults in conversation which none 
are so subject to as the men of wit, nor over so much as 
when they are with each other. If thejr have opened 
their mouths without endeavouring to say a witty 
thing, they think it is so many words lost. It is a 
torment to the hearers, as much as to themselves, to 
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thorn upon tho rack for invention, and in porpotual 
:^onstraint, with so little siiecoss. They must do some- 
thing (extraordinary, in order to acquit themselves, and 
iiiswer their character, else tho staiiders by may bo 
lisappoint(vl and be apt to think thiun only like tho 
tuest •»£* niorials. T have known two num of wit indiis- 
Irioiisly iirought tog(ether, in order to (oiterlain tho 
3oinpnny, wluero they have inadte a very ridic^ilous 
figure, and provided all tho mirth at their own 
expense. 

I know a man of wit, who is never easy but where 

tie can bo allowed to dictate and preeside ; he neither 

■exp(ecteth to bo informed or entertained, but to disjelay 

liis own talents. His business is to bee good company, 

ind not good coimersation, and thercefore ho choosceth to 

tn'qiwent those who are content to listten, and profess 

Lh(»ms(dv<\s his admirers. And, indeed, tlue worst eon- 

versaiion I (ev<er reiiK'nibcer to hav^e heard in jny lifee 

wjis iliat at Will’s collee-house, \vh(*re the wits, as 

th(ey wer«e called, us<'d formerly io assombhe ; tliat is to 

■(ay, five or six nnen who had written plays, or at least 

prologues, or had share in a miscellany, came thitli^r,* 

and cut(^rtaincd one another with their trifling ?om- 

posuros in so important an air, as if they had been the 

noblest efforts of human nature, or that the fate of 
« 

kingdoms depeiidt^d on them ; and they were usually 
attoud(Hl with a humble audience of young students 
from the inns of courts, or tho universities, who, at 
p* — 76 
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duo distauce, listened to these oracles, and returned 
homo with groat contempt for their law and philo- 
sophy, their heads filled with trash under the name of 
politeness, criticism, and belles lottres. 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were 
all ovorinin wi^^^h pedantry. For, as T take it, th« word 
.is not properly used; because pedantry is Ihe too 
frequent or unseasonable obtruding our own know- 
ledge in common discourse, and placing too great a 
value upon it ; by which definition men of the court or 
the army may bo as guilty of pedantry as apliilosopher 
or a divine ; and it is the same vice in women when 
they are over coi>iou8 upon the subp'ct of their petti- 
coats, or their fans, or their china. For wliicli reason, 
although it bo a piece of prudence, as w(dl as good 
maimers, to put men uj)on talking on subjects they 
are best versed in, yet tliat is a liberty a wise man 
could ^hardly take ; because, beside the imputation 
of pedantry, it is what ho would never improve by. 

This great town is usually provided with some 
player, mimic, or buffoon, who hath a genei*al rccep- 
tfon at the good tables ; familiar and domestic with 
pci^ons of the first quality, and usually sent for at 
every meeting to divert the company, against which I 
have no objection. You go there as to a farce or a 
puppet-show ; your business is only to laugli in season, 
either out of inclination or civility, wliile this merry 
companion is acting his part. It is a business he hath 
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tindortaken, and wo are to Buppose he is paid for his 
day’s work. I only quarnd when in select and private 
meetings, where men of wit and learning are invited 
to pass an evening, this jester should ho admitted to 
run over his circle of tricks, and make the wliole com- 
pany unfit for any other conversation, besides the 
indignity of confounding men’s talents at so shameful 
a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation; but, as ifc 
is our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate what- 
ever is too dear for us, so we have done with this, and 
turned it all into wliat is generally called repartee, or 
being smart ; just as when an expensive^ fashion (someth 
up, those who are not able to reach it content them- 
selves with some paltry imitation. It now passoth for 
raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put him out 
of countenance, and make him ridiculous, sometimes to 
expose the defects of Iiis person or understanding ; on 
all which occasions ho is obliged not to be angry, to 
avoid the imputation of not being able to take a jest. 
It is admirable to observe one who is dexterous at this 
art, singling out a weak adversary, getting tlie lauglf 
on his side, and then carrying all before liim. •Tlio 
French, from whom wo borrow the word, liave a quite 
different idea of tlie thing, and so liad avo in the 
politer ago of our fathers. Raillery Avas, to say some- 
thing that at first aiipeared a repi’oacJi or refl(*ctioii, 
but, by some turn of wit unexpected and surprising, 
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ended always in a compliment, and to the advantage of 
the person it was addressed to. And surely one of the 
best rules in conversation is, never to say a thing which 
any of the company can reasonably wish we had rather 
h^ft unsaid ; nor can there anything bo w(»ll more con- 
trary to th(^ i^uids for whicli people nie(d. toother, 
than to part unsatisfied with each other or tlieinselves. 

There are two faults in conversiition whicli appear 
very different, yet arise from the same root, and are 
erpially blamable ; I mean, an impatience to interrupt 
others, and the uneasiness of being interrupt(‘d our- 
selves. The two chief ends of conversation are, to 
entertain and iin])rove those we are among, or to 
receive those benefits ourselves; which whoever will 
consider, cannot easily run into either of those two 
errors ; because, when any man speakcth in company, it 
is to be sui)pos(»d be doth it for his hearers’ sake, and 
not Ids own; so that common discretion will tea<di us 
not to force tJun’r attention, if they are not willing <o 
lend it ; nor, on the other sid(% to interriqit him who is 
in x>oss(;ssiou, because tliat is in the groKs<‘si manner to 
g^ve the prefer(»iice to our own good stuise. 

*fliere are some people whoso good manners will not 
suffer them to i liter rui>t you; but, what is almost as 
bad, will discover abundanco of imiiatioiK^e, and lie 
iiX)on the watcli until you have done, because they liave 
started something in their own tlionglits which they 
long to be delivered of. Meantime, they are so far 
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from wliat imsses, lliat ilioir imaginations 

aro wliolly tiirnotl upon wliat tlioy have in reservo, for 
fear it slionld slip out of ilioir memory ; and thus they 
confine tlieir invention, wliich niiglit otlierwisi^ rang© 
over a hundred tilings full as good, and that might ho 
mucfi more naturally introduced. 

Thoro is a sort of rude familiarity, which somo 
peoxdc, hy x>ractisiiig among tluiir intimates, have 
introduc('d into their general conversation, and would 
have it pass for innocent freedom or humour, which is 
a dangerous (^xi)eriinent in our northern climate, wluiro 
all i,he litth^ decorum and xaditeness we havi^ are i)urely 
forced hy art, and an^ so rt‘ady to lapsi^ into barbarity. 
This, among the llonians, was the raillery of slaves, of 
which w(j have many instances in Plautus. It seemeth 
to have been int roduced among us by Cromwell, who, 
by x>referring the scum of the iieojdo, made it a court- 
('iitmdainment, of which T have heard many particulars ; 
and, considering all things were turned upside down, 
it Avas reasonable and judicious; although it was a 
piece of policy found out to ridicule a point of honour 
in the other extreme, when tho smallest word ifiii? 
Xdaced among gentlenu*n ended in a duel. 

TIuto arti siuiio iiimi excellent at- telling a story, and 
lirovided with a xdentiful stock of them, which tlujy 
can draw out upon occasion in all comxianies ; and 
considering how low conversation runs now among us. 
it is not altogether a contomxdible talent ; however, it 
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is subject io two unavoidable defects : frequent repeti- 
lioii, and being soon exhausted ; so tliat wJioever 
valueth this gift in himself hath need of a good 
memory, and ought frequently to shift his company, 
that ho may not discover the weakness of his fund; 
for tliose wlio afo thus endowed have seldom any other 
revenue, but live uj)on the main stock. 

Great speakers in public are seldom agreeable in 
private conversation, whether their faculty bo natural, 
or ac(piired by practice and often venturing. Natural 
elocution, although it may se(un a paradox, usually 
springeth from a barrenness of invention and of words, 
by which men who have only one stock of notions upon 
every subject, and one sot of idirases to express them 
in, they swim upon the superficies, and offer them- 
selves on every occasion; therefore, men of much 
learning, and who know the compass of a language, 
are geiK'rally the worst talkers on a sudden, until 
much praedico hath inured and emboldened them; 
because they are confoouded with plenty of mattc'r, 
variety of notions, and of words, wliich they cannot 
rt*’ad\ljr choose, but are perplexed and entangled by too 
great a choice, Avhich is no disadvantagci in private 
conversation ; where, on the other side, the talent of 
haranguing is, of all others, most insujiportable. 

Nothing hath spoiled men more for conversation 
than the character of being wits; to support which, 
they never fail of encouraging a number of followers 
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iiiid adinirors, who list th<»mselves in their service, 
wlioreiii tlioy find tludr accounts on both sides by 
pleasing their luutind vanity. This hath given the 
former such an fiir of superiority, and made the latter 
so pragmatical, that neither of th(‘m are well to bo 
endui^Rd. I say notliing here of tlie ij|jph of dispute 
and contradiction, telling of lies, or of those who are 
trou})lod with the disease called the wandering of the 
thoughts, ihat they are never x>rcsent in mind at what 
I)asseth in discourse ; for Avhoevcjr labours under any 
of these possessions is as unfit for conversation as niad- 
nicu in Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over juost of the errors in con- 
versa! ion that have fallen under my notice or memory, 
exccx)t sonu^ that are merely personal, and others too 
gross !o n(^ed exploding; such as lewd or profane 
lalk ; but I pretend only to treat the errors of conver- 
sation in geiu'ral, and not the several subjects of dis- 
course, which would be infinite. Thus wo see how 
human natun^ is most dtdjased, by the abuse of that 
faculty, whi<*h is ludd the great distinction between 
men and brutes; and how little advantage we mfvke* 
of that which might bo the gn'atest, tlio most hn^lang, 
and tJic inosl innoctmt, as well as useful xdeasuro of 
life : in default of which, we are forced to take up 
with those poor amusements of dress and visiting, or 
the more jieniicious ones of play, drink, and vicious 
amours, whereby the nobility and gentry of both sexes 
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arP oiitiroly cornipkMl hotli in botly and mind, and 
liavo lost all notions of lovo, honour, friondship, and 
fjfoiK'rosity ; v/liioh, undor tho name of fopporios, have 
boon for soiiio iimo lau^(bod out of doors. 

This dogciKMvicy of convcrsjition, witli tho pornicious 
consocpioucos tjioroof ui)ou our humours and disposi- 
tions, hath boon owing, among otluT causes, to tho 
custom arisen, for somo timo past, of excluding women 
from any shares in our society, further than in parties 
at play, or dancing, or in tho pursuit of an amour. I 
tnktj th(* liighest p(u*iod of polittmess in England (and 
it is of llie same dah^ in Eraneo) to liavo been tlio 
peaci‘ablo j)art of King Charles I.’s riMgn ; and from 
what we ivad of those times, as well as from tho 
accounls I Jiav(^ fornuu'ly mot witli from some who 
lived in that court, the metliods then used for raising 
and <5ultivating conversation won^ altogi'tlior different 
from ours; several ladies, whom we find celebrated by 
tho poets of that agOj ha^l assemblies at their liouscs, 
where persons of tho Ixjst understanding, and of both 
sexes, nii't to pass tho evimings in discoursing upon 
vdi^tever agreeable sulijiicts were occasionally started ; 
and ifltliougli wo are apt to ridicule tho sublime Plato- 
nic notions tht*y had, or p(‘rsonati;d' in lovo and friend- 
ship, I conceive their refineineiits were gpuuded ui)oii 
reason, and that a little grain of tho romance is no ill 
ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of human 
nature, without which it is apt to dogenerato into 
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overytliiiijy that is sordid, vicious, and low. If tlioro 
wore no ot.lu*r use in tlio convorsation of ladies, it is 
siiflhdoiit that it would lay a restraint upon those odious 
topics of iinmodt'sly and indecencies, into wliicli the 
rudeness of our nortlu‘rn genius is so apt to fall. And, 
l-hereA)ro, it is observable in those sprigj^tly gentlonien 
a1)out th(^ iown, who are so very dtixtorous at enttirtaiu- 
ing a vizard mask in tlu^ park or the playliouse, that, 
in the company of ladies of virtue and honour, they 
are silent ami disconcerted, and out of their element. 

There are some ])eoj>lo avIio think they sufficiently 
acfpiit th(unselvos and entertain Iheir coinx)a]iy with 
ndaiiiig of fa<^l s of no consetpieuee, nor at all outofc* ihe 
road of such <^ommon incidents as hap])on ev(‘ry day ; 
and this I have ol)S(n*vod more frequently among the 
Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not 
to omit the minutest circumstances of time or place ; 

wliich kind of discourse, if it were not a little relieved 

« 

by the uncouth tei*ms and plirases, as well as accent 
and gesture peculiar to that country, would b<> hardly 
tolerable. It is not a faidt in com])any to talk much ; 
but to continue it long is certainly om» ; for, if tlu# 
majority of those who an? got logetliiu’ he nab'ft'ally 
silent or cautious, the convcrsjitit)ii will Hag, unless it 
bo often renCiWed by one among them who ean start 
now subjects, provided ho doth not dwell upon tlicin, 
but Icavoth room for answers and replies.’ 
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We have just #'nough religion to make us liatef but 
npt enough to make us love one another. 

Roileei on things x»ast as wars, iw^gotiations, factions, 
etc. Wo enter so little into those interests, that we 
wonder how men could possibly be so busy and con- 
cerned for things so transitory ; look on the i)resent 
times, we find the same humour, yet wonder not at all. 

A wise man endeavours, by considering all circum- 
stances, to mak(5 conjectures and form conclusions ; 
but the smallest aceidont intervening (and in the 
course of affairs it is imj^ssible to foresi?e all) does 
often produce such turns and changes, that at last ho 
is just a^ much in doubt of events as the inost ignorant 
and inexperienced person. 

Positiveiiess is a good quality for preachers and 
orators, because he that would obtrude his thoughts 
ahd'reasons ui)on a multitude, will convince others the 
moro,^s he apx)ears convinced himstdf. 

How is it possibhi to exx)ect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning ? 

I forget wliether Advice be among the lost things 
which Aristo says are to be found in the moon ; that 
and Time ought to have been there. 
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No preaclier is listened to but Time, wliich gives us 
blio same train and turn of thought that older people 
have tried in vjiin to put into oiir heads before. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run 
wholly on the good side or cireumstances of it; wlicm 
it is obtained, our minds run wholly on ^iio bad ones. 

In a glass-hous(i the workmen often fling in a small. 
ci[uantlty of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
l)ut very much enlivens it. This st^ems to allude to 
a gentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may not 
languish. 

Religion seenns to have grown an infant with ago, 
and rccpiires miracles to nurse it, as it had in its 
infancy. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree 
of pain or languor ; it is like spending this year part 
of the next year’s revenue. 

The latter i)art of a wise man’s life is taken, up in 
curing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had 
contracted in tlie former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with 
relation to posterity, let him consider in old books wlM‘ 
h<? finds that lie is glad to know, and what omissions 
he most lanumts. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give 
immortality to none but themselves ; it is Homer and 
Virgil wo rever(*nco and admire, not Achilles or 
JEueas. With historians it is quite the contrary ; our 
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thoughts aro takon up with the actions, persons, and 
(wonts wo read, and we little regard the authors. 

When a true genii us a]>pea rs in the world you may 
know liim by iliis sign, that the dunces aro all in con- 
t*edora(?y against him. 

Men who pos^soss all iho advantages of life, arft in a 
fitato whore there aro many accidents to disorder and 
discompose, but few to x>h*aso them. 

It is unwise to punish cowards willi ignominy, for 
if they had regarded that th(*y would not have boon 
cowards ; death is their proxu'r punishment, because 
they fcjar it niosl. 

The greatest inv(*nt-ioiis wiwe produced in the times 
of ignorance, as tlu^ use of the iMimjiass, gunpowder, 
and printing, and by the dullest nation, as the 
Germans. 

One afgument'to prove that the common relations of 
ghosts pud spectres aro generally false, may be drawn 
from the opinion hold that spirits aro never seen by 
more than one pewson at a tim*' ; that is to sa.y, it 
seldom happens to above one person in a company to 
be •'possessed with any high degree of spleen or 
melancholy. 

I am apt to tliink that, in the day of Judgment, 
there will bo small allowanc(» givcm to.tho wise fot 
their want of morals, nor to the ignorant for thoir 
want of faith*, b(!causo both are without excuse. This 
renders the advantages ocpial of ignorance and know- 
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ledge. But some scruples in the wise, and some vices 
in the ignorant, will perhaps he forgivcui upon the 
strength of temptation to eacli. 

The value of several circumstances in story lessens 
irery niueh by distance of time, though sonn^ rniinih* 
circumstances arj^ very valnahle; and it retjiiires gn*ai 
judgment in a writer to distinguish. 

It is grown a word of (joiirso for writers to say. 

This critical age,” its diviiuis say, “ This sinful age.” 

It is pleasant to observe liow free the ])reseni ag(» 
is in laying taxes on the next. Fature aijca alutll talk 
')f this ; this shall he famous to all jiostcrity. Wln^nuis 
bheir timci and thoughts will be taken up about present 
things, as ours are now. 

Tlio chameleon, who is said to. feed upon noticing but 
lir, hath, of all aninuils, the nimblest tongue. 

When a man is made a fji>i ritual pc^er lie loses his 
surname; when a temporal, his Chi-istian name. 

It is in disputes as in armies, wln^re tlie weaker side 
^ets ui> false liglits, and makes a gnat noist^, to makt^ 
llni emuny believe them more numerous and strong 
than they really are. 

Some men, under tho notions of wooding (Cjit. pre- 
judices, eradicate virtiu?, lioiujsty, and religion. 

In all well-instituted coiuTiiouwc'alths, can^ lias been 

> 

taken to limit moirs possessions; which is done for 
many rmisoiis, and among the rest, for one wliich 
perhaps is not often considered ; tliat when bounds aro 
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set to men’s desires, after they liave acquired as much 
as the laws will permit them, their private interest is 
at an end, and they have nothing to do but to take 
care of the public. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge 
himself of the censure of the world : to despise dt, to 
return the like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid 
it. The first of those is usually pretendc^d, the last 
is almost ini2)ossible ; the universal i)raeti(?e is for th(! 
second. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers 
than that of astrologers, when they protend by rules of 
art to toll when a suit will end, and wlietlier the 
advantage of the plaintiff or dcffendaiit ; thus mwking 
the matter depend entirely upon the influence of the 
stars, without the least regard to the merits of tlio 
cause. 

Tlio oxi)ression in Apocrypha about Tobit and his 
dog following liim I have often lioard ridiculed, yet 
Homer has the same words of Telomaclius more than 
once ; and Virgil says something like it of Evaudor. 
,^qd I take the book of Tolut to be partly poetical. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities, 
which were very serviceable to otliers, but usidess to 
themselves ; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbours and j)assengers, but not the 
owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love. 
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politics, religion, loariiiiig, etc-, beginning from his 
youth and so go on to old ago, wliat a bnndlo of 
inconsistencies and contradictions would appear at 
last ! 

What they do in heaven wo aro ignorant of ; wliat 
they* do not wo aro told expressly: that they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage. 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense ; it is the 
life of a spider. 

The Stoical scheme of supplying our wants by 
lopping off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we want shoes. 

Physicians ought not to give their judgment of 
religion, for the same reason tliat butcliors aro not ad- 
mitted to be jurors upon life and dc*ath. 

The reason why so few marriages aro happy, is, be- 
cause young ladies spend their time in making nets, 
not in making cages. 

If a man will observe as ho walks the streets, I be- 
lieve ho will find the merriest countenances in mourning 
coaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act witli,j)wi- 
denco than a misfortune that is attended with •shame 
and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confesstul only by the miser- 
able; for the happy impute all their success to prudence 
or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest 
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oiHccs ; SO cliiiibing is porfoniiod in tluj samo posture 
with crtM^piiig. 

Oensuro is tlio tax a man pays to tho iniblic foi 
being eminc*nt. 

Although men are aeciisod for not knowing their 
own weakness, yet ]»er]iaps as lew know tiieii own 
sirengtli. It is in men as in soils, \vlien» sonietinn's 
there is a vein of gold which the owner knows not of. 

Satire is roekonod tho easiest of all wit, but I <ak(< it 
to bo otluirwiso in very bad times : for it is as hard f o 
satirise well a man of distiiiguislied vices, as to praise* 
well a man of distinguished virtues. It is easy 
enough to do either to people of mod(^rate eharaei-ers. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment of 
age; so that our judgnnmt grows harder to please, 
when wo liave fewer things to olfcn* it : this goes 
tlirough tlio whole commerce of life. Whim we are 
old, our friends lind it dillicult to please us, and are 
less concerned whether wo l)e pleased or no. 

No wise man ever Avished to be yoiingiT. 

An idle reason lessons tho weiglit of the good ones 
jrov gave before. 

TliU motives of tho best actions will not bear too 
strict an inquiry. It is allowed that the. cause of most 
actions, good or bad, may bo resolved into tho lovo of 
ourselves; but tho self-love of some men inclines 
them to })lease olliers, and the self-love of others is 
wliolly employed in jileasiiig themselves. This makes 
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tlio great distinction between virtue and vice. Re- 
ligion is the best^ motive of all actions, yet religion is 
allowed to be tlio higliest instance of self-love. 

Old men view lK»st at a distance with the eyes of 
their undorsfandiiig as well as with those of nature. 

Some people take more care to hid^j their wisdom 
than their folly. 

Antliony HcMiley’s farmer, dying of an asthma, said, 
‘‘ Well, if I can got tliis breath once outy I’ll take care 
it shall never got in again.” 

The humour of exploding many things under ilio 
name of tritlos, fopperies, and only imaginary goods, is 
a very false jmiof either of wisdom or magnanimity, 
and a great cheek to virtuous actions. For instance, 
with regard to fame, tliere is in most people a re- 
luctance and unwillingness to be forgotten. We 
observe, even among the vulgar, how fond they are to 
have an inscription over tlieir grave. It reguires but 
little philosoi)hy to discover and obs(irve that there is 
no intrinsic value in all tliis ; however, if it bo founded 
in our nature as an iiicitenicnt to virtue, it ought not 
to be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the larg<\st tribute heaven rcctffves, 
and the sineercst part of our devotion. 

Tlie commqn fluency of speech in many men, and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a 
scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of language, 
and hath a mind full of ideas, will bo apt, in speaking. 
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to liositato upon ilio choice of both ; w}ien3as common 
spoakera have only one set of iclea^ and one sot of 
words to clotlio them in, and these are always ready at 
the moutli. So ijcoplo come faster out of a churcli 
when it is almost emx>ty, than when a crowd is at the 
door. 

. Few are qualified to shine in comi)any ; but it is in 
most men’s power to bo agreeable. The reason, there- 
fore, wliy conversation runs so low at present, is not 
the defect of und<n*sl.anding, but vanity, ill- 

nature, affectation, singularity, positivimcss, or some 
otlu^r vice, the effect of a wrong education. 

To bo vain is rather a mark of liumility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what lionours liave been 
don(3 them, what gr<»at comxmny they have kex)t, and 
the like, by which they x^la-iiily confess that these 
honours were more than their due, and such as their 
friends .would not believe if they had not been told : 
whereas a man truly x>i’ond tliinks the greatest lionours 
below his nuu-it, and couse(piently scorns to boast. I 
fherefore d«3liver it as a maxim, ihat whoevi‘r desires 
fiicf character of a iiroiid man, ought to conceal his 
vani^. 

Law, in a free country, is, or ought to be, the deter- 
mination of the majority of those who have x>rox)orty 
in land. 

One argument used to the disadvantage of Providence 
I take to be a very strong one in its defence. It is 
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objected that storms aud tcmpest-s, unfruitful seasons, 
serpents, spiders, tfies, and other noxious or troul>lesoine 
animals, with many more instances of the like kind, 
discover an imp<^rfoction in nature, because human life 
would be much easier witliout them ; but the design of 
Providence may clearly be perceived in t]^i8 proceeding. 
The motions of the sun and moon — in short, the whole, 
system of tluj universe, as far as philosopliors have 
been able to discover and observe, are in the utmost 
degree of regularity aud perfection ; but wherever God 
hath left to man the i)owcr of interposing a remedy by 
thought or labour, there ho hath placed things in a 
state of imperfection, on purpose to stir up human 
industry, without which life would stagnate, or, indeed, 
rather, could not subsist at fill : Curia accuunt mortalia 
cor da. 

Pniise is tlui daught4'r of present power. 

How inconsistent is man with himsi^lf ! 

il?- 

1 have known se.vcnil persons of great fame for 
wisdom in public alfairs and counsels govenied by 
foolish servants. 

I have known great Ministers, distinguished for wi<^ 
find lefirniiig, who preferred none but dunces. ^ 

I have known men of groat valour cowards to their 
wives. 

I have known men of tho greatest cunning per- 
petually cheated. 

I knew three great Ministers, who could exactly 
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compute and settle tlie accounts of a kingdom, but 
were wliolly ignorant of their own elonomy. 

The preaching of divines helps to preserve well- 
ineliiied num in the course of virtue, but seldom or 
luiver reclaims the vicious. 

Princes usually make wiser clioices than tlie atft'vanls 
whom they tmst for tlie disposal of places: I have 
known a prince, iriore than once, choose an ahlq Minister, 
but I never observed that Minister to use his credit 
in tlie disi^osal of an employ in out to a person whom 
he thought the fittest for it. Ono of the greatest 
in this ago owmul and excused the matter from 
the violence of jiarties and the unreasonableness of 
friends. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy 
when groat ones are not in the way. For want of a 
block he will siumble at a straw. 

Dignity, high station, or great riches, are in some 
sort necessary to old men, in order to keep the younger 
at a distance, who are otlierwise too apt to insult them 
ui)on the score of their ag(». 

*. livery man desires to live long; but no man would 
be oM. 

Love of flattery in most men })ro(*(M*ds from tlu^ 
moan oiiinion they have of themselves ; ip women from 
tho contrary. 

If iMioks aCnd laws continue to increase as they have 
done for fifty years past, I am in some concern for 
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future ages Low jny man will bo learned, or any man 
a la\|^or. 

^Kingfl are commonly said to have long hands; I 
wish they had as long ears. 

Princes in their infancy, childliood, and youih aro 
said fb discover prodigious parts and » wit, to speak 
things that surprise and astonish. Strange, so many 
hopeful princes, and so many shameful kings! If 
tliey happen to die young, tliey would Ijavo been 
]»rodigies of wisdom and virtue. If lla^y live, tluiy aro 
often prodigit^s iiuhitjd, but of anotlior sort. 

Politics, as the word is commonly understood, aro 
nothing but corruptions, and conse((uently of no use to 
a good king or a good ministry; for whicli reason 
Courts aro so overrun with politics. 

A nic«^ man is a man of nasty ideas. 

Apollo was held the god of physic and semh^r of 
diseases. Both wore originally tlio same Ji’*»jido, and 
still continue. 

Old men ami comets have boon r('vt*renced for the 
same reason : their long beards, and pretoucos to foretidl 
events. ’ ** 

A person was asked at court, what ho tliought of an 
ambassador and his train, who wc^ro all embroidery 
and lace, full .of bows, cringes, and gestures ; ho said, it 
was Solomon’s importation, gold and apes. 

Most sorts of diversion in men, children, and other 
animals, is an imitation of lighting. 
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Augustus meeting an ass witli a lirt*ky name foretold 
himself good fortune. I meet man/ asses, but u' ne of 
them have lueky names. 

If a man makes mo keep my distance, tlie comfort is, 
ho keeps his at tlio same time. 

Who can dmy that all men are violent lovers of 
truth wlien we see them so positive in their errors, 
which they will maintain out of their zeal to tru'th, al- 
though they contradict themseives every day of their 
lives ? 

Tliat was excellently observed, say I, when I road a 
passage in an author, wliere his opinion agrtios with 
mine. When we differ, tliere I pronounce him to be 
mistaken. 

Yery few men, properly speaking, live at present, 
but are providing to live another time. 

Laws penned with the utmost care ami exactness, 
and in. +bo vulgar language, are often perverted to 
wrong meanings , then why should we wonder that the 
Bible is so ? 

Although men are accused for not knoAviiig their 
'weakness, yet perhaps as few know their own strength. 

.^*man seeing a wasp creeping into a vial filled with 
honey, that was hung on a fruit tnM^, said thus: 
“ Wliy, thou sottisli animal, art thou mad to go into 
that vial, where you see many hundred of your kind 
there dying in it before you?” “ Tln^ r(?ijroaeli is just.” 
ans;wered the wasp, “ but not from you men, who arc. 
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l^far from takiiiglcxamplo by other pe()})lo’s follies, 
will not ttSte waruing by your own. If after 
falliii) several times into this vial, and escaping by 
chancg I should fall in again, I should then but re- 
sembh you.” 

Ai did miser kej^t a tame jackdaw, thc^ used to steal 
pio508 of money, and hide thtun in a hole, whicOi the 
cat observing, asked why ho would hoard up those 
round shining things tliat lie could make no use of ? 
‘•Why,” said the jackdaw, “my master has a whole 
chest full, and makes no more use of them than I.” 

M(m are ctmtent to be laughed at for their wit, but 
not for their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve lu'vm* to 
complain in their works of critics and detractors, the 
next age would not know that tlu^y ever liad any. 

After all the maxims and systems of trade and com- 
merce, a stander-by would think the affairs of the 
world were most ridiculously contrived. 

There are few countries which, if well cultivated, 
would not support double tlio number of tlieir inhabi- 
tants, and yet fewer whore one-third of the people are 
not extremely stinted even in the necessaries of life. 
I send out twenty barrels of coni, wdiich would main- 
tain a family igi bread for a year, and I bring back in 
return a vessel of wine, which half a dozen good 
follows would drink in less than a mouth, at the 
expense of their health and reason. 
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•A man would liavo but few spec^itors, if ho ofPt 
to show for throopciico liow he couad thrust a rqij 
iron into a barrel of gunpowder, and it should ut t: 
fire. 
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